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DR. TAYLOR’S REPLY TO DR. TYLER. 


Dr. Tyler, in his rejoinder to my Reply to his Remarks, still 
maintains, “that my theories involve principles subversive of 
some of the most important and prominent articles of my creed.” 
His first particular charge respected the doctrine of decrees. 
My first reply to this was, that in the import of the word as 
used by Dr. Tyler, I had advanced mo theory on the subject 
whatever ; i. e. that I had not professed to assign the actual 
reason for the divine permission of sin. I stated explicitly the 
ground I had taken on the subject ; that sin in respect to di- 
vine prevention may be incidental to the best moral system ; 
and that, while I had said that such may be the reasen why 
sin exists, I had mo¢ said, that i¢ ts the reason, nor that some 
other is not the reason. If indeed, this were not so, it would 
by no means follow, that Dr. Tyler can sustain his charge of 
inconsistency ; but if it is so, then his charge is entirely ground- 
less. Of this Dr. Tyler is aware. Accordingly, he now at- 
tempts to convict me of maintaining the positive position, that 
God could not have prevented all sin in a moral system. 

My first remark is, that Dr. Tyler has founded this charge 
on mere inference or deduction. He does not even pretend, 
that I have affirmed this position to be true. He even con- 
cedes that I have not. After adverting to my claim, “that | 
have not affirmed it to be true,” he proceeds,—“ Still however, 
he has made it the basis of his reasoning,” &c. Now this is 
saying, that chough ! have not affirmed the position to be true, 
still, &c. Thus Dr. Tyler concedes that he makes this 
charge, as Dr. Woods confesses he made it, viz. ‘ when he is 
aware that I have not affirmed the position charged.’ Here 
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then I might drop the question ; for it is confessedly unauthor- 
ized to charge opinions upon any man on the ground of mere 
inference. 

Again, Dr. Tyler has not only taken the ground of mere in- 
ference, but has entirely failed, even on this ground. The 
course he has adopted, I shall now briefly examine.—After say- 
ing, that one of the following positions must be true, viz. either 
that God could have prevented all sin in a moral system, 
or that he could not ; he states what I understand to be the 
principles on which his inference rests. Of these principles as 
having any possible application to the subject, one only de- 
mands notice. It is this, “ that he who attempts to show that 
one of these positions is unworthy of belief—does at the same 
time attempt to show that the other is worthy of belief.” Dr. 
Tyler applies this principle by citing passages in which I have 
said, that in my view, the position that God could have pre- 
vented all sin in a moral system is ‘a groundless assumption— 
without proof, and incapable of proof’ Now I readily admit, 
that there are positions, such as Dr. Tyler supposes, viz. the 
positions, that ‘there is a God,’ that ‘the Scriptures are inspir- 
ed,’ &c. in respect to which we are placed under the obligation 
of believing, and of course under the necessity of believing or of 
disbelieving, by a positive act of the mind. But I ask, whether 
we are under the same obligation in respect to theories con- 
cerning the origin of moral evil? Or is a man at liberty on 
this subject, to have no faith at all? Do not “the Orthodox 
generally” profess to have no faith respecting these theories? 
What then if I have attempted to show, that Dr. Tyler’s posi- 
tion is a gratuitous assertion, without proof and “ unworthy of 
belief ;” have J, in doing this, attempted to show that the oppo- 
site position “is worthy of belief?” Suppose Dr. Tyler had 
asserted, that the inhabitants of the moon eat, drink, and sleep, 
as we do; or, that they are as well educated as the people of 
New England; and suppose I had said, that such an assertion 
is groundless,—without proof and incapable of proof; would 
this be attempting to show that the opposite position “ is worthy 
of belief ?”—1i. e. that we are bound to believe, that the inhabi- 
tants of the moon neither eat, drink, nor sleep,—or that they 
are not as well educated as the people of New England? Is 
either position to be received as a well authenticated fact in the 
moon’s history ? 

Dr. Tyler next cites passages, in which I have said, ‘that in 
my view his theory involves insuperable difficulties.’ Now it is 
undeniable, that many Orthodox divines, who have substantially 
the same views of Dr. Tyler’s theory which I have, and who te- 
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fuse to adopt it, would by no means assert the truth of the 
opposite position. Some would say with Dr. Green, ‘ we neith- 
er affirm nor deny it; this is a mystery, why not let it alone?” 
Others, (and Dr. Woods is of this class,) conceding that diffi- 
culties and mystery pertain to the subject, still hold the theory 
of Dr. Tyler.* What then if I have said, that, in my view, 
the theory of Dr. Tyler involves insuperable difficulties? Does 
this prove that I maintain the opposite position to be wue? If 
so, then the same fact will prove, in respect to Dr. Green and 
“the Orthodox generally” who neither affirm nor deny the op 
posite theory, that they actually maintain it. It will even prove 
that Dr. Woods maintains the very opposite theory to that 
which he professes to maintain. For, how is it, that the same 
fact will prove a charge against me, and not against other men? 

To be quite confident of the truth of any theory respecting 
the existence of moral evil, has been extensively regarded as the 
mark of a rash and presumptuous mind. | Dr. Dwight, after 
comparing the attempts to solve the difficulties on this subject 
to those of an emmet, which from the top of his mole-hill, 
should undertake to survey the world around him, and propose 
plans for the improvement of the human race, says,—“ With 
respect to the subject in hand, we are emmets, and take our 
surveys from the top of a mole-hillL” He even thinks it proper 
to “smile at the presumption of one, who on this subject, should 
ascend the chair of philosophical judgement and haughty de 
cision.”+ Dr. ‘Tyler seems indeed to be confident in his philo- 
sophical judgement. But he will now be able to see, that in 
the opinion of some, less confidence is not unbecoming. He 
may: cease to wonder, that some refuse to adopt his theory on 
account of its difficulties, who still neither maintain that it is 
demonstrably false, nor that the Opposite position is true. He 
may even conceive it possible, that some should regard the lat- 
ter position as more probable, or even as free from all difficulty, 
and still, feel so little confidence in their own judgement on so 
profound a subject, as neither to express nor form an opinion. 
I go further. Suppose that Dr. Tyler’s theory, in my view, 
encumbered with such difficulties, absurdities. and contradic 
tions, that | oug/t, according to the laws of evidence, to reject 
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* Dr. Woods, in his Letters, maintains, that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good, and that this és the reason why God permits its existence. And yet he says, 
“that the Orthodox generally regard the existence of sin under the divine government 


asa profound mystery ,”—that “ sin is permitted for reasons which Jie beyond human 


intelligence ,””—that ‘‘ God has not made them known to us, nor made us capable of dis- 
cerning them.” He even says, “ I hold that they are known only to the Infinite Mind.” 
And yet, Dr. Woods professes to show what this reason is, though according to Dr, 
Woods himself, God only knows the reason ! 


t Theology, Vol. I. p. 463. 
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it as false, and even to maintain the opposite theory ; does this 
prove that I do in fact thus reject the one and maintain the 
other? Can Dr. Tyler sustain the honorable charge in respect 
to me or other men, of believing and maintaining every posi- 
tion, which, accordiug to the laws of evidence, we ought to be- 
lieve and maintain! How can Dr. Tyler know, that deference 
to the opinions of wiser men, or an undue timidity or hesitation 
on my part; or even some reluctance to be likened to ‘an em- 
met on the top of his mole-hill’ has not hitherto prevented me 
from forming any opinion respecting these deep things of God? 
If Dr. Tyler does not know all this, then it becomes him to re- 
tract his charge. : 

Dr. Tyler asks ‘how my theory can be a point of rest to the 
mind, unless it be regarded as true ?—I answer, exactly in the 
manner in which it was proposed as such, viz. as a mere sup- 
position or possible truth. Dr. Tyler, it seems, has yet to 
learn, that an objection based on a mere assumption, is entirely 
set aside by a mere supposition, i. e. by showing that the sup- 
position opposed to that assumption may be true. 

The residue of Dr. Tyler’s supposed proofs are founded in 
his mistaking material facts—'Thus he represents me as pro- 
nouncing the assumption that God could have prevented all 
sin in a moral system, ‘a pernicious theory’—‘ involving many 
of the doctrines of the Gospel in absurdities and contradictions ? 
whereas I said these things, solely of the theory, ‘that sin is 
the necessary means of the greatest good.’”*—He next repre- 
sents me as pronouncing the same assumption “a revolting 
dogma ;” whereas I said this of another position, viz. ‘ that God 
permits his creatures to sin when he can prevent it, for the 
sake of showing his justice in their damnation.’—He next rep- 
resents me as denying this assumption, because I said, that “it 
might be safely left to answer for itself ;” language which nec- 
essarily means, and was used to mean, nothing more than that 
the position is incapable of proof—Dr. 'T’yler’s last proof is, that 
I have made “a formal argument” to establish the opposite posi- 
tion. This socalled ‘ formal argument’ consists in three inter- 
rogatories from the note to my sermon. Here I might ask, 
whether interrogatories have not sometimes the force of mere 
questions? But in the present case Dr. ‘Tyler knew, that they 
were intended, not as assertions, but as mere questions or in 

* Under the position, that God could prevent all sin in a moral system, but would 
not, different reasons have been assigned, why he would not. One is, as stated above, 
‘that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good.’ This I have rejected and de- 
nied, believing it to be contradictory to revealed truth, and of pernicious tendency. 


But I have noi denied, that some other reason may exist, why Gad would not prevent 
sin, even on the supposition that he cou/d prevent tt. 
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quiries, suggesting difficulties apparently pertaining to his the 
ory, and calling on its advocates to prove the truth of their own 
assertions. I say Dr. Tyler knew this. For if there could le 
originally any possible ground to doubt concerning the design 
of that note, Dr. Tyler had none, when he represented these 
inquiries as containing ‘a formal argument.’ He had before 
him, in the Review of Dr. Woods’s Letters, abundant assur- 
ances that they were not so designed. 

[ have thus examined the grounds, on which Dr. Tyler 
charges me with maintaining, ‘hat God could not have pre 
vented all sin in a moral system. Strange as it may seem, 
that he should fall into such mistakes as these ; and trying as it 
is to be obliged to correct them, there is another consideration that 
renders this necessity even more painful. Dr. 'T'yler has made 
this charge, knowing that I had explicitly disclaimed it, and 
on no better pretence, than that my language in the way of 
inference will, in some instances, bear him out in so doing. 
This pretence, | have now shown to be vain. If I had not, 
still, when a question arises respecting the design and import 
of language, whether from its ambiguity or the inadvertent use 
of it; and when the meaning charged is unequivocally dis 
daimed, and explanations are given, then surely the charge 
cannot be repeated consistently either with justice or decorum. 
A disavowal, in such circumstances, must be admitted in all 
honorable controversy, as satisfactory on the point at issue. 'T’o 
repeat the charge and maintain its correctness, is to insist not 
merely on a war about words; it is to question veracity, and 
withhold confidence where it is due. What then if Dr. Tyler’s 
inferential construction of my language (of this others can now 
judge) were even correct; 1 now put this question to Dr. 'Ty- 
ler,—whether, in view of my explicit disavowal of the fact, he 
believes that I ever meant to advance the opinion charged? If 
he says that he does believe it, instead of attempting to change 
his belief, I shall rely on a more candid judgement from my 
readers. If he says that he does not believe it, then 1 ask him 
why he charges me with advancing an opinion, which he does 
not believe | ever meant to advance ? 

The reader can now judge whether I have advanced the 
theory as true, that God could not have prevented all sin in 
amoral system. If not, then Dr. 'T’yler’s original attempt to 
show, that [ maintain “a theory inconsistent with the doctrine 
of decrees,” is an entire failure. 

But Dr. Tyler has taken new ground. Supposing that I 
have propounded a mere hypothesis, or possible truth, he says, 
“Yet if it is inconsistent with the doctrine of decrees, it must 
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tend directly to subvert that article of my creed.” How this 
can be so, | am wholly unable to discover. If I perceive no 
inconsistency between the hypothesis and the doctrine, and es- 
pecially, if on this hypothesis, every objection to the doctrine is, 
in my view, removed, and the evidence of its truth left un- 
counteracted and unimpaired, how can the hypothesis tend di- 
rectly to subvert my faith in the doctrine?) The case is this, 
according to Dr. Tyler. If a man should have no actual 
Jaith in a given theory respecting tides, but should merely re- 
gard it as one which might be true, and which, if true, would 
in his view solve all the phenomena, and remove every diffi- 
culty, it would tend directly to subvert his belief that the sea 
ebbs and flows ! 

My second reply to Dr. Tyler’s charge of inconsistency re- 
specting the doctrine of decrees, was, “that for a plain position 
of mine, he had substituted a very different one of his own.” 
Whether such was the fact, depends simply on this question, 
viz. whether the position, “that God, all things considered, 
prefers holiness to sin,” is equivalent to the position, “ that God 
prefers, all things considered, that sin should not exist?” To 
show that these preferences are not the same, I said, “God 
may prefer holiness to sin in his present system, and also pur- 
pose the existence of sin, rather than to change, or not adopt 
the system. Does it involve a contradiction to suppose, that 
Dr. Tyler should prefer the repentance and salvation of all his 
people to their impenitence and perdition ; and also prefer that 
a few should pervert the means necessary to the salvation of 
all the rest, rather than not adopt these means? Does it in- 
volve a contradiction to suppose that a benevolent parent should 
prefer, under the best system of government, the obedience of 
his children to their disobedience ; and still prefer their occa. 
sional disobedience to perpetual imprisonment or death to pre- 
vent ii? May not a veluntary being prefer A to B, and still 
prefer B to C?” 

To this (as I must regard it) clear exhibition of the possi- 
bility of these co-existing preferences, Dr. Tyler has made, in 
my view, no reply. He simply asserts, that it is not so, and 
that it is not possible that it should be! He says, “ How is it 
possible for God to prefer, on any account, the existence of sin 
in any instance, if, all things considered, that is, on all ac- 
counts, he prefers something else in its stead, in all instances? 
Will Dr. Taylor be so good as to inform us ?”—I ask whether 
I have not done this already? Have I not shown that “the 
all things considered,” in the one case, are, and must be, dif- 
ferent from “the all things considered,” in the other case? 
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To test this point, I shall take the liberty of putting a few 
questions to Dr. Tyler. I ask him whether, if he knew 
that a few of his people would pervert those means of grace, 
which would secure the salvation of all the rest, he would 
not prefer that they should pervert them, rather than not 
adopt those means of saving others? If not, let him tell 
the reason,—the thing considered,—why he would not. 
If he would, then here, on some account, is one preference. 
—I ask again, whether he would not actually prefer, all 
things considered, that is, on all accounts, the repentance 
of all his people wnder these means, rather than the continued 
impenitence and final perdition of any of them? This is the 
next question. Let Dr. Tyler answer it ; and tell us the rea- 
son,—the thing considered,—or, on what account, i. e. why 
he should not prefer the repentance of all to the impenitence of 
any.—Let us put the other case which | supposed, to the same 
test. Is it possible then, or is it not, that a parent should pre- 
fer, on any account, the disobedience of a child in any in- 
stance,—(i. e. in any case whatever ;) provicied he also prefers, 
all things considered, that is, on all accounts, the child’s obe 
dience to disobedience im all instances’ IL ask Dr. Tyler 
then to suppose, that he knew his child would disobey his 
command to attend school in a given instance, unless he re- 
sorted to the expedient of some ruinous indulgence to prevent 
disobedience. Would not Dr. Ty ler, on some account, prefer 
that the child should disobey in that instance? If not, then 
Dr. ‘Tyler would prefer that his child should be ruined, rather 
than disobey his command to attend school in a single instance. 
Will Dr. Tyler say this?—I now ask another question, viz. 
whether Dr. Tyler would not prefer, all things considered, 
that is, on all accounts, that the child should obey rather than 
disobey in thig very instance? If not, why not? Let Dr. 
Tyler tell us what the thing considered is, why he would not 
prefer that the child, in this very instance should obey rather 
than disobey ?—And now if Dr. 'l'yler can give no reason— 
specify no consideration, why he would not, in the cases sup- 
posed, have these preferences ;—if rather, it is a matter of his 
own conscious experience, that he should in fact have them, 
why does he simply assert that the thing is impossible ? This, 
Dr. Tyler must allow me to say, is making just no reply at all. 

Dr. Tyler’s difficulty in apprehending this part of the sub- 
ject, apparently results from overlooking some of the material 
facts in the case. On the supposition which I have stated as 
possible truth, there are two distinct cases of preference, in re- 
spect to three different objects, viz. universal holiness, sin, and 
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the non-existence of the best system. Universal holiness, 


which is the preferable object in the first case, i. e. when com- 


pared with sin, is supposed to be unattainable by divine inter- 
vention. [ence the object sin, the rejected object in the first 
case of preference, becomes in the second case preferable, not to 
holiness, but to a third object, viz. the now-existence of the 
best system. 'Thus in the first case, when holiness and sin 
are the objects of comparison and preference, and when all 
things dependent on, and involved in, the existence of each, 
are considered, then holiness is preferred to sin. But in the 
other case, holiness and sin are of the objects of comparison 
and preference, but sin and the non-existence of the best sys- 
tem ; for God, according to the supposition, must permit sin, 
or not adopt the best system. God then may prefer holiness to 
sin, all things considered, when these are the objects of com- 
parison and preference ; and at the same time, if he cannot, 
(according to the supposition, ) secure universal holiness, he may 
prefer, all things considered, that sin shall exist, i. e. prefer its 
existence, rather than not adopt or change the best system. 

That there is no inconsistency between these two preferen- 
ces, is apparent from the nature of the case. For, the thing 
considered, i. e. the reason for purposing the existence of sin, 
is the existence of the best system. ‘This the greatest good de- 
mands. But this would exist, were holiness to exist wnder the 
system in every instance instead of sin. ‘There is, therefore, 
no possible thing to be considered, in the case supposed, for 
preferring sin to holiness, or for not preferring holiness to sin. 
This preference of holiness to sin, all things considered, may 
therefore exist in the divine mind, along with the purpose, that 
sin, a/l things considered, shall exist; i. e. God may prefer, 
all things considered, that lioliness should exist in every in- 
stance, rather than sin, under ‘he best system ; but knowing 
that it will not, and that sin will exist in some instances, under 
this system, he may purpose that it shall exist, rather than not 
adopt, or change the system. 

The reader can now judge, whether the position, “that God 
prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin in all instances,” 
is the same as the position, “that he prefers, all things con- 
sidered, that sin should not exist.” If they are not the same, 
then Dr. Tyler has substituted for mine, a very diflerent posi- 
tion of his own ; and, as his first attempt to convict me of in- 
consistency, and the present repetition of it, are entirely founded 
on this wrwarranted substitution, his attempt is “an utter 
failure.” 

Dr. Tyler, however, has made some further attempts to jus- 
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tify himself on the ground he has taken. Much of what he 
says consists in naked assertions, that the very thing in debate 
‘is a contradiction’—in attempts at the odium theologicum, by 
classing me, on the doctrine of predestination, with Arminians, 
—and in reasoning onthe ground of the aforesaid substitu- 
tion of a position of his own for one of mine. In respect to 
the Scriptural facts, to which Dr. Tyler has applied this rea- 
soning, it is necessary only to ask, whether God may not pre 
fer, all things considered, holiness to sin, and still have pur 
posed that David should number Israel, and the Jews cruc ify 
the Saviour, i.e. have purposed these sins, rather than not 
adopt or change the best system to prevent them ; intending, 
doubtless, to overrule them for good? ‘These things, I shall 
pass, without further notice, and briefly examine a few others, 
which to some minds may have more of the semblance of argu 
ment. 

Here I shall first advert to an error in phraseology, which, 
though not my own, occurred in some instances in my Reply 
to Dr. Tyler’s Remarks. ‘This arose from the insertion of ¢ 
passage, while my Reply was passing through the press, by one 
of the conductors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. For the liberty 
thus taken, I am not disposed to censure my friend, consider- 
ing our long intimacy, the coincidence of our views on theolog- 
ical subjects, and the desire from which it sprung, of giving.an 
additional illustration of my opinions. 1 have to regret, how- 
ever, that the use, in those paragraphs, of popular language, on 
a metaphysical topic, led to statements, which, interpreted to 
the letter, might justify Dr. Tyler's charge. ‘The language 
may be understood to deny, that God purposes sin at all. 
Dr. Tyler, of course, avails himself of the passage. The error 
however was corrected by the assistant editor, in the same 
number in which the first part of Dr. Tyler’s rejoinder appears. 
It is an error, as the author of it has apprized Dr. Tyler, for 
which J am in no respect responsible. 

Dr. Tyler next calls in question the propriety of my use of 
terms. He says, “Is it proper to say, that God hath foreor- 
dained, purposed, or decreed the sinful conduct of men, mere- 
ly because he did not create them machines, or refuse to give 
them existence ?”—I answer, perbaps not ; nor have I said any 
thing which implies that this would be proper, merely for the 
reasons stated by Dr. Tyler. But it is proper to say that God, 
the author of all things, foreseeing the sinful conduct of men 
under a given system, did, in adopting that system and placing 
men under it, foreordain, purpose, or decree their sinful con 
duct; be the reason of this purpose what it may, 
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Dr. Tyler is pleased to represent me as maintaining “ that 
God decrees sin in the same sense that a man decrees that 
his son shall be a drunkard, when he finds he cannot prevent 
it unless he takes away his life, or locks him up in a dungeon.” 
Excepting the rhetoric of this passage, I readily admit that I 
adduced a similar illustration, not however, as Dr. Tyler repre- 
sents, to show the sense of the words foreordain or decree, 
when applied to the divine purposes; but for a very different 
purpose, viz. to show, that there is no inconsistency between 
the two preferences of God respecting holiness and sin. I cer- 
tainly never attempted to find an actual case among men, 
strictly analogous to the providential government of God. The 
only question here is this, whether, if we suppose a case in 
which a parent, possessing the same control of circumstances, 
and the same knowledge of results, which God possesses, 
should place his children in such circumstances as he knew 
would result in their misconduct, he might not properly be said 
to foreordain or decree their misconduct? Will Dr. Tyler 
deny this ? 

Again, Dr. Tyler maintains ‘ that, to suppose that God did 
not ordain sin for a good end or a bad end, is the same as to 
suppose he did not foreordain it at all—is to suppose him to act 
without motive, and of course without wisdom or benevolence! 
But I ask, is there no motive to purpose the existence of that 
which is ‘wholly an evil, provided its existence is consequen- 
tial on that which is the necessary means of the greatest good? 
Is not this supposition as worthy of the wisdom and benevolence 
of God, as it is to suppose him to purpose that which is wholly 
an evil, as the necessary means of the greatest good ; or to pro- 
pose to accomplish the best end, by ‘he worst means? Dr. 
Tyler, I presume, will admit that sin is either the best means 
of the best end, or that it is the worst means of this end. If it 
is the best means, then why is it not the best thing in its place? 
If the worst means of the end, then how is the wisdom of God 
honored by adopting it ? 

Dr. Tyler represents my theory ‘as reducing the great God 
to the necessity of choosing between two evils.’—I answer, that 
according to Dr. Tyler’s theory, God chooses sin, because 
though an evil, it is a Jess evil than the diminution of happi- 
ness which would result from its non-existence. Dr. Tyler 
himself, therefore, “reduces the great God to the necessity of 
choosing between two evils!” Indeed, if this is not so, then it 
follows, either that sin is of an evil, or that God does not 
choose that it shall exist. If Dr. Tyler should say, that it is 
not an evil, then, especially as he considers it the necessary 
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means of the greatest good, he must admit that it is entirely 

ood, even the best thing.—lIf he says, that God does not 
choose that it shall exist, then who is to be classed with Armi- 
nians? I hardly know, which side of this alternative Dr. T'y- 
ler will prefer. i 

He goes on to say, that according to my theory, “ God is re- 
duced to the alternative of having no nioral system, or having 
one, in which he will find much everlastingly to regret.” On 
this topic, I only remark in this place, that it would seem, that 
in Dr. 'T'yler’s view, God has no regret that sin exists, though 
we are assured, that on. account of sin, “ it repented the Lord, 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart.” —It would seem that any feelings on the part of God like 
approbation of sin, which are expressed in the Scriptures, are in 
Dr. Tyler’s view, real ; but that those of regret or displeasure 
on account of it, are all a fiction! If L can understand the ob- 
vious import of Dr. 'Tyler’s language, he maintains that sin is 
not an evil, and that God does not regret its existence. 

My third reply to Dr. Tyler’s charge of contradiction was, 
that he had misquoted my language.’ IL had said, that “1 
do not believe that a God of sincerity and truth punishes his 
creatures for doing that, which on the whole, he prefers they 
should do, and which is the best thing they can do.” 'The 
words in italics, Dr. Tyler, according to his own acknowledge- 
ment, omitted in his quotation. By this expedient, he convict- 
ed me of contradiction. Could he have done this, had he cited 
the whole sentence? There is no pretence that he could. 
Was this then a fair and just quotation ? 

But Dr. Tyler is pleased to charge me with having “added 
the cluuse in italics, with a view grossly to misrepresent their 
(my opponents’) sentiments.” Now I sincerely disclaim both 
the intention and the fact. I might say, that in my letter to 
Dr. Hawes, I had no opponents. But if Dr. Tyler and Dr. 
Woods must be considered as my opponents, then my repre- 
sentation was just; for while both assert, ‘that sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good,—Dr. Woods also says, ‘it is 
calculated for the highest good of the universe,—and Dr. 'T'y- 
ler, as we have just seen, rejects the idea, that sin is an evil. 
Another writer says of it, “it has a most glorious tendency.” 
Now I cannot be stultified into the admission, that to do that 
‘which is the necessary means of the greatest good,’ ‘ which is 
not an evil,’ which has ‘a most glorious tendency,’ and which 
‘is calculated for the highest good of the universe, is not doing 
the best thing which creatures can do. 

My fifth reply (passing the fourth for the present,) to Dr. 
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Tyler’s charge of contradiction was, that his “ representation is 
incorrect.” I had said, “that God foreordains whatsoever comes 
to pass,” and also, “that it may be true that God could not 
prevent all sin in a moral system.” 1 claimed that, in repre- 
senting my views on these topics, Dr. Tyler left out the words 
in italics. What then is the fact? Dr. Tyler’s representation 
of my views is this: “But he foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass ; ¢hat is, he foreordained what he would have prevented, 
if he could.” Are not the words in italics left out ?—But says 
Dr. Tyler, “had the words in italics been repeated in the last 
sentence,—would this make the contradiction any the less pal- 
pable?” I answer, that there would be no contradiction at all; 
for what contradiction is there in saying, that God foreordained 
an evil which he could not prevent in a moral system ; espe- 
cially, on the supposition, that he purposed its existence, rather 
than not adopt the system ? 

My fourth reply to Dr. Tyler’s charge of inconsistency was, 
‘that it resulted from his begging one of the main questions in 
debate.’—'T he justice of this reply, Dr. Tyler now virtually ad- 
mits, by formally attempting to prove what he had before as- 
serted and reasoned upon, without proof. He says, “ to pre- 
vent further charge of assuming the point in debate, I shall 
attempt to prove, that God can secure the conduct he prefers— 
in other words, that he can control at pleasure, the moral actions 
of his creatures.” 

To prevent any misapprehension that may result from the 
ambiguity of the statement of Dr. Tyler, I remark 

In the first place, that the position to be proved by Dr. Ty- 
ler is not, that God can secure the conduct of his creatures, 
which he prefers, pleases, or purposes, actually to secure. 
That God can do this, I fully believe. For, what can be plain- 
er, than that an Omniscient God has never purposed actually 
to secure an action, which he cannot secure. It is one thing to 
prefer that creatures should perform right action rather than 
wrong in every instance, and quite another to purpose actually 
to secure the performance of right action in every instance. 
Now the position for Dr. Tyler to prove is, that God can actu- 
ally secure obedience to his will as a Lawgiver in every in- 
stance throughout the moral universe ; or, that he can secure 
universal holiness ; or, prevent all sin in a moral system. 
Dr. Tyler will not deny, that this is the position which he is 
bound to prove ; for in one instance he has used substantially 
the same language, as explanatory of his original statement. 

Secondly, The real question does not respect the power of 
God at all. Here I wish, if possible, to remove a groundless 
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prejudice on the subject, which results merely from misunder- 
standing the language that common use and convenience have 
sanctioned. I remark then, that the words cannot, impossible, 
unable, §c. have a very diverse import in different cases. 
Thus, a being may be said to be wnable to do a thing, from 
the want of power in himself ; in which case, some increase 
of power in him, would of course remove the inability. But 
with equal propriety, a being may be said to be wnable to do a 
thing, through an impossibility pertaining to the nature of 
the thing itself; in which case, no increase of power, would 
remove or lessen his inability. This has been termed a meta- 
physical impossibility; or an impossibility in the nature of 
things. ‘Thus God cannot make a finite being infinite ; or a 
part equal to the whole ; or an agent who shall possess power 
to sin, and not possess it, at the same time. Now in these cases, 
though usage justifies the language, the meaning is not, that 
the inability is subjective in God, or consists in any want or 
defect of power in Him. The impossibility is altogether ex- 
trinsic—out of Himself, and in the nature of the thing spoken 
of. ‘This is all that can properly be meant or be supposed to 
be meant, by such language. I am, as I have been before, the 
more careful to say this, because much odium has been thrown 
on the hypothesis stated, as if it limited the power of God, or 
denied his omnipotence; and because many, merely by mis- 
taking the obvious import of the language, feel repelled even 
from listening to an argument on the point. But let justice 
be done to my meaning, if not to my opinions. Let the ques- 
tion proposed for discussion be really discussed, and not anoth- 
er; and let candor confess that the present question has nothing 
to do with the power of God, as an attribute of the divine na- 
ture. ‘The real question respects an impossibility in the na- 
lure of things ; and the position for Dr. Tyler to prove is, 

That there is no impossibility in the nature of things, 
that God should secure universal holiness, or, prevent all 
sin in a moral system. 

Without then affirming the contrary, but supposing that Dr. 
Tyler intended to prove that no such impossibility exists, | 
shall attempt to show, that he hus not proved it. 

His first argument is,—that almighty power can do any 
thing which does not imply a contradiction ; and that it does 
not imply a contradiction to suppose, that God can secure uni- 
versal holiness in a moral kingdom, because he has secured the 
holiness of thousands.—I answer, that thie argument rests 
wholly on the assumption, that because God has secured holi- 
hess in some instances, he can in all. Now this is not a self- 
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evident position ; and to assume its truth as Dr. Tyler does, is 
simply to beg the question.—'T'o suppose that God might have 
secured the holiness of all who have sinned, may be to suppose 
what, for aught Dr. Tyler has shown to the contrary, would 
have involved a contradiction. Some who have sinned, may 
have resisted all that God could do consistently with their mo- 
ral agency, to prevent their sinning; and therefore, to suppose 
that God could have secured their holiness, may be to suppose 
that he could secure their holiness by destroying their moral 
agency ; which is a contradiction. Now Dr. Tyler has not 
shown, that what I have supposed has not been an actual fact 
in a vast multitude of cases. He has therefore no right to as- 
sume, as his argument does assume, that it has not beena 
fact—F urther, if it be admitted, that God could have done 
more to secure holiness in these cases, without destroy ing moral 
agency, still Dr. ‘Tyler must prove another thing, viz. that to 
have done more, would actually have secured holiness.—And 
another still; Dr. Tyler must show that if God had secured 
the holiness of all to the present time, the requisite interposition 
for the purpose, would not ultimately occasion more sin in the 
universe, than it would prevent.—'There are, then, three fatal 
defects in Dr. ‘l'yler’s first argument. 

Dr. 'T'yler’s second argument is founded on Ps. Lxxvi. 10. 
He says, that “this text teaches us that the sin which exists, 
will be made to praise God, or be overruled for good ; and that 
the remainder—all which cannot be made to praise God, will 
be restrained or prevented.” This I fully believe. But now 
for Dr. Tyler's inference. He says, ” This clearly implies, 
that God could prevent all sin in his moral kingdom, if it were 
his pleasure.” But is it so? What if God does prevent all sin 
except that which he can overrule, i. e. counteract in its ten- 
dencies, and so bring good out of the evil, and praise to him- 
self? Does it follow, that greater good would not have result- 
ed to the universe, and at least equal praise redounded to God, 
from perfect and universal holiness instead of sin? What war- 
rant has Dr. Tyler to assume the truth of the very position on 
which his conclusion depends, viz. that a greater degree of 
good can be educed from sin, than would result from holiness 
in its stead? Let Dr. Tyler not take for granted, but prove, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; or rather 
let him prove, for this his argument requires, that the necessary 
means of the greatest good, by being overruled, and counter- 
acted in all its tendencies. i. e. by being prevented from pro- 
ducing the greatest good, is made to produce the greatest good." 


* Dr. Tyler has a very singular note on this topic. I had said, “ that to say thata 
thing must be overruled and counteracted in all its tendencies to secure a good result, 
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Dr. Tyler’s third argument is, that on the supposition that 
God cannot prevent all sin in a moral system, “ there is no en- 
couragement to prayer.”—But how does this appear? I have 
never denied or doubted the power of God to increase the holi- 
nass of any saint, nor to convert any sinner on earth. I have 
indeed said, for the purpose of exposing the inconclusiveness of 
a@ priori reasoning on this topic. that it cannot be proved a 
priori, i.e. from the nature of the subject, that God can con- 
vert any sinner. But I have never said nor thought, that the 
Scriptures do not authorize the opinion that God can convert the 
whole world at any moment. Why then does Dr. Tyler reason 
on the very opposit > represent tation of my views, regardless of 
my explicit statements, in my reply to his remarks, and in oth- 
er instances 2. And now, with these views of th power of God, 
what more encouragement to prayer can be derived from this 
source, on Dr. 'T'yler’s scheme, than on mine? "The difference 
in the two schemes, as they affect the encouragement to pray 
for the conversion of the world, is this; that on one scheme, we 
are assured that God actually prefers its conversion to its con 
tinuance in sin; on the other, the evidence is all the other 
way. On Dr. Tyler’s scheme, the reason that God does not 
convert the world when he can, is, that its continuance in sin 
is the necessary means of the greatest good; on my hypothe 
sis, it is, that the change in God’s appointed system of influence 
requisite to the result, might occasion ultimately more sin in 
the universe, than it would sevtaeed ‘That this is not the rea 
son, Dr. ‘T'yler has not proved, nor atte mpted to prov 

Dr. 'Tyler’s fourth argument is, ee God cannot foreknow 
the actions of his creatures, unless he ean onendl their actions 


and also to say, that it is the necessary means of the greatest good, is a contradiction.” 


Dr. Tyler says, “I shall not stop to inquire whether this declaration is true. My only 
remark is, that if it is true, then none of the Ort my ox have ever mi intained the theo- 
ry, that sin is the necessary means of the greate good.”’ The t is, if Dr. Tyler and 
others have contradicted themselves, they have not maintained that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good; the matter of fact to the contrary notwithstand lng! I 
have another thing to say, viz. if Dr. Tyler will explicitly declare, that all he means, 
when he asserts, that sin is the necessary means of the ereatest rood. is. not that it is 
the means of as great good, as holiness would be in its stead, but simply, that God 


counteracts its ev:l tendencies to such an extent, and causes so much good to follow it, 
that in this way he glorifies himself, though not more than he would he glorified by 
the universal obedietce of his subjects ; his statemont will have my hearty concur- 
rence. Whatever objections I might have to the language of his theory, (and to lan- 
guage that misleads the popular mind, there are very serious objections,) still, to the 
above explanation of the thing, I surely should fully suhseribe. This I have often 
stated before. And Dr. Tyler, in one instance, cites my language, as expressing the 
very opinion which himself and others adopt. Now if this be so, let the controversy 
about the thing cease. Indeed, who can tell, that in this way, it may not be terminat- 
ed? Of this, I should even entertain high hopes, had not Dr. Tyler, in the very next 
sentence to that just referred to, virtually contr idieted his own statement of the opin- 
ions of Orthodox divines, by telling us, that they suppose that God will bring to pass a 
greater amount of good by ov erruling sin, than would have been realized jf sin had 
never existed ; i. e. than if universal holiness had prevailed. 
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—in other words, unless he can secure universal holiness, and 
prevent all sin in moral beings.—By controling actions must 
be meant, using an influence which either destroys the power 
of creatures to opposite actions, or which does not destroy it, 
The former mode of controling the actions of creatures, would 
destroy their moral agency. If this then is the only mode of 
controling the actions of creaiures by which God can foreknow 
those actions, his foreknowledge of their actions is inconsistent 
with their moral agency. And this puts an end at once to the 
question, whether an Omniscient God can secure universal 
holiness in a moral kingdom ; for he cannot even have a mo- 
ral kingdom.—-On the other hand, if Dr. Tyler admits that 
God can foreknow the actions of his creatures, without destroy- 
ing their power to opposite actions, then’ he also admits, that 
God can foreknow the actions of creatures who have power to 
sin in defiance of all possible influence to prevent them. How 
then does it appear that God cannot foreknow, that some such 
creatures will in fact sin, in defiance of all possible influence to 
prevent them? Dr. Tyler can only say, that if it be impossi- 
ble for God so to control their actions as to secure holy and 
prevent all sinful actions, then God cannot foresee how they 
will act.—But what warrant has Dr. Tyler to affirm this? 
Such impossibility may exist. ‘That it may, results from the 
very nature of moral agency. Dr. 'T'yler has not disproved its 
existence, nor can he. For it surely may be impossible in 
some instances at least, to prevent beings from sinning who 
can sin in defiance of all possible prevention. What then au- 
thorizes Dr. Tyler to affirm, that on the supposition of such an 
impossibility, God cannot foreknow the actions of his creatures? 
Is such an assertion to be admitted as incontrovertible truth ? 
If not, then Dr. Tyler’s argument rests on a gratuitous assump- 
tion, and is a failure. 


But let us examine Dr. Tyler’s more formal attempt at proof 


on this point. It amounts to this,—that Omniscience cannot 
foresee that of which there is no evidence ; and that there can 
be no evidence even to the Divine Mind, that creatures will act 
in a given manner, unless God can control their actions. Or 
thus, Dr. Tyler asks, “If no influence, which God can bring 
to bear on their minds, will infallibly secure the conduct he 
prefers, (or, as Dr. Tyler says in equivalent language, ‘can 
prevent all sin in a moral system,’) how is it possible, that God 
should foresee what they will do ?”-——Dr. 'Tyler’s position then, 
in its only possible bearing on the present question, is this,— 
that God cannot foresee the sinful actions of creatures, unless 
he can prevent those actions by securing opposite actions. But 
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why’can he not? Not surely because the actions would not 
be as certain in themselves, as they would be, if God could 
thus prevent them. If then, there be any reason why Ciod 
cannot foresee such actions, it must be, that his creatures would 
have power to perform one kind of action as truly as the other, 
under all possible influence from God. This fact is all that can 
be supposed to create any difficulty, in respect to God’s foresee- 
ing the actions of his creatures. But such power every being 
must possess, or he cannot be a moral agent. Dr. 'T'yler’s ar- 
gument therefore, if it proves any thing, proves that God can 
not foresee the actions of moral agents. 

Again I ask, how God would be better able to foresee what 
the creatures now supposed will do, if he could secure right 
conduct, and thus prevent their sin? Does not the whole diili 
culty supposed to exist by Dr. Tyler, in regard to God’s fore- 
seeing the actions of his creatures, lie in this fact, viz. that they 
have power to right or to wrong action, i. e. in that which is 
essential to moral agency? How then would the real difficulty 
of God’s foreseeing the actions of the beings supposed, be re mov- 
ed or diminished, if God could secure right action. Still they 
must remain moral agents. Of course all the difficulty of fore 
seeing their actions must exist, under whatever influence God 
can be supposed to place them, for the purpose of securing right 
action. If therefore, it be admitted that God can secure rig! 
action in every instance, it will not help us at all to discover 
how God can foresee the conduct of moral agents. 

I confess myself unable to conjecture how Dr. ‘Tyler should 
have been led to make the above statement. I have thought 
that probably he mistook ‘his own position for another, viz. that 
God cannot foresee, that moral beings will act in a given 


it 


manner, unless he can secure their acting in that manner. 
This position, however, has nothing to do with the point in 
discussion. For if God can give and continue existence to be- 
ings, whose sinful actions he cannot prevent, (and this is the 
supposition reasoned upon,) then surely he can easily secure 
their sinful actions, and of course foresee their existence. 
That God cannot foresee the actions of his creatures, unless 
their actions are certain under his government, is indeed unde 
niable. That God cannot foresee the actions of creatures, with- 
out knowing that given antecedents will be followed by given 
actions as their consequents, is equally undeniable. But what 
the connection is between these antecedents and consequent ac- 
tions,—and how the Omniscient Mind perceives this connection, 
are questions of more difficult solution. We may say negative- 
ly and with confidence, that they are not antecedents which 
*58 
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exclude power in moral agents to opposite actions. We may 
be at a loss to decide whether they are in any respect of such a 
nature, as to become the ground of inference or deduction that 
the action will take place. There is confessedly another mode 
of knowledge. Men know some things by intuition and in- 
spection, and simply as knowing agents. The thing is, and 
we know it. Why then may not God foreknow the actions of 
free agents,—or that a given action will follow a given antece- 
dent, not in'any mode of inferring an effect from a cause, at 
all resembling our modes of deduction, but simply by having 
the power to know it, in the exercise of his underived, self- 
knowing attribute of Omniscience ? 

It even admits of a question, whether this mode of know- 
ledge is not the only one, which the case, so far as we can con- 
ceive, admits of. What then is the true cause (if the word 
cause must be used) of a free action? Not simply, motives 
and influences ab extra. ‘These would not result in action, 
were there no agent to act. The event of free action there- 
fore implies the existence of these influences and the agent. 
These together, constitute the true and only proper cause of a 
free action. What then is the nature of this cause—what do 
we know of it as a whole? We know, that in every case of 
free action, there exists power to either of two opposite actions. 
And now what means of knowing which action will take place 
are furnished by éhe nature of the cause? If we knew thata 
particular loadstone possessed the power both to repel and to at- 
tract contiguous iron, how could we know from the nature of 
the cause, which event would follow ?, How can we conceive that 
God can know from the nature of such a cause, what action will 
take place? I say from the nature of the cause ; and I now 
put it to Dr. Tyler to prove, that in ‘his mode of knowledge, 
God either does, or can foreknow the actions of moral beings. 
Does Dr. Tyler say, that if God cannot foreknow their actions 
from the nature of their causes, and in the mode of inference 
or deduction, he cannot foreknow them at all? But bow does 
Dr. Tyler know this—how can he prove it? What warrant 
has he to assume it? And yet he does assume it. For he 
maintains, that God cannot foreknow the actions of his crea- 
tures, unless he infers the certainty of their actions, from his 
own power to secure universal holiness, and prevent all sin in 
a moral system. 

The whole difficulty then, if difficulty it must be called, is 
to see how God can foreknow the actions of free agents—of 
agents having power to opposite actions. This difficulty, of 
course, pertains to every scheme, which does not deny the 
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moral agency of creatures. Nor is it removed or lessened at all 
by saying, that God can secure the actions of creatures consist- 
ently with their moral agency. For the very point of the diffi- 
culty is, to see how Good can know what influence will secure 
given actions in agents who have power to opposite actions. 
And here I affirm, fearless of contradiction, that Dr. Tyler and 
all others must confess their ignorance.—But what if we can- 
not see fow God can foreknow the actions of free agents ? 
Does this prove that he cannot do it? Does the supposition 
that he can, contravene any known truth? May it not bea 
fact, that he can? Is man competent to deny such knowledge 
to the Most High? It is indeed ‘too wonderful for us,—it is 
high, we cannot attain to it’ But what embarrassment to a 
rational belief in a fact, is our ignorance of the mode of the 
fact? Is not the difficulty, at least in this respect, just no diffi- 
culty at all—nothing more nor less than that we do not know 
how that isa fact, which may be a fact, and which is proved to 
be a fact, oy abundant evidence ? 

I fully believe, that God foreknows the actions of agents, who 
possess power to opposite actions ; not indeed, because I under- 
stand, as Dr. 'T'yler seems to suppose he does, how God fore- 
knows them; much less because I regard their actions as made 
certain by an influence or ‘ control,’ which destroys their power 
to opposite actions ;—but I believe it, Ist, because every action is 
and must be, in the nature of things, previously certain; 2dly, 
because it is altogether credible, that the Infinite Spirit should be 
able to foresee actions which are certain; 3dly, because it is ir- 
rational to believe that a Being of absolute perfection should give 
existence to agents, whose actions he cannot foresee ; and 4thly, 
because there is decisive scriptural proof, that such actions are 
the objects of his foresight. At the same time, my incapacity 
to tell or conceive how God foreknows the actions of free agents, 
no more warrants a doubt of the fact of his actual foresight, 
than my incapacity to tell or conceive how he creates a mind, 
is a reason to doubt this fact. 

If Dr. Tyler says, that on these principles creatures are inde- 
pendent of their Creator ; I deny the inference. Creatures who 
owe their very existence, and all the circumstances of their being 
to God, are any thing rather than independent of their Maker. 
But if Dr. Tyler insists that men are dependent on God in such 
a sense as to destroy their power to right or to wrong action, | 
deny such a dependence, as being inconsistent with moral 
agency. If he says, that without such a dependence they can 
defeat the providential purposes of God, and prevent the fulfil- 
ment of his predictions and promises, be it so; if he means that 
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they have power to do it.—But the question is, will they do it? 
If God foresaw, as he did according to the present view of the 
subject, the very actions which each and all his creatures would 
perform, then in giving them existence in the circumstances in 
which he gives it, he designs on the whole, that they should 
perform thuse ve ry actions, and of course none of these designs 
will be defeated ; nor will his predictions and his promises fail 
to be fulfilled. 

I shall next notice Dr. Tyler’s sixth and seventh arguments, 
They amount to this; that ‘as many of the evils and blessings 
of life come upon us through the agency of men, it follows, on 
the supposition, that men act independently of the divine con- 
trol, that there is no ground for submission in the one case, nor 
for gratitude in the other.—'T’o test this reasoning, let it be sup- 
posed, that men are as free and independent in their actions, 
as it can be conceived they should be. Sul, if God gave them 
existence, and knew how they would act, and actually willed 
or purposed that they should act as they do, then surely we 
have all the ground for submission in «i one case, and for 
yratitude in the other, which can be imagined. But Dr. Tyler 
has not shown, nor can he show, that the actions now suppos- 
ed would not be according to the will of God; the very actions 
which he decreed. 

But Dr. Tyler says, ‘ how do we know that the individuals 
in those actions, were not doing what God, all things consider- 
ed, preferred the *y should not do ?’——-I answer,—because God, 
on that supposition, would have known it beforehand, and 
might, and therefore would, have prevented the actions by not 
creating the agents. It is certain, therefore, that they are not 
doing what God prefers, all things considered, they shall not 
do; but the very things which, all things considered, he pre- 
fers they shall do.—The fallacy of Dr. 'Tyler’s reasoning lies 
in this assumption, viz. that because free agents can act contra- 
ry to God’s providential will, it is reasonable to suppose, that in 
some instances, they do ; whereas, the one is no proof at all of 
the other. On the contrary, since God foresees the actions of all 
his creatures, their actions are what, all things considered, he 


purposes they shall be. And if Dr. Tyler would allow himself 


to see, what it is very easy to see, that the certainty of human 
action, and God’s foreknowledge of it, are perfec tly consistent 
with power in man to opposite action, all his difficulties on these 
subjects would vanish. He would then see, that God could 
bring free moral agents into existence, leave their powers unim- 
paired and perfect, and still know, that every action which he 
purposes shall take place, will take place, and no other. 
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Dr. 'T'yler’s eighth argument is this: ‘that if God cannot 
secure universal holiness in his moral system, there can be no 
certainty that any of the subjects of his moral government will 
be preserved from utter and final apostacy.—But the contrary 
js easily seen. For the supposition, if admitted, that God can- 
not secure the holiness of all his subjects, is no proof that he 
cannot secure the heliness of any—much less that he cannot 
secure the holiness of all those, whose holiness he has purposed 
or promised to secure. He certainly would not create beings, 
and purpose or promise their perseverance in holiness, unless he 
foresaw their actual perseverance under that system of influ- 
ence which he should adopt. 

But how does Dr. Tyler attempt to give plausibility to this 
argument? I had attempted to show, that Dr. Woods could 
not prove, “ from the nature of the case,” that beings who 
can sin, will not sin. Dr. Tyler, leaving out the possible con- 
tradiction involved in such reasoning, applies a part of my ar 
gument to show, that there can be no proof whatever,—none 
from any source, that Gabriel and every saint on earth, and 
every saint and angel in heaven, will not apostatize ;—that is, 
on the ground that it cannot be proved from “the nature of 
the case,” that a being who can sin, will not sin, Dr. Tyler in- 
fers, that there can be no proof, even from God’s declarations, 
that any such beings will not apostatize. If Dr. Tyler would 
avoid such mistakes as this, it would contribute much to shorten 
the discussion. 

Dr. 'T'yler’s fifth objection, which I notice last, is shortly this ; 
that ‘if God prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin in 
all instances, then his desires are not all gratified ; and he can- 
not be perfectly happy.’—-“ If,” says Dr. Tyler, “his creatures 
were all holy, he would be more happy than he now is, and if 
he could be more happy than he is now, then he is not perfect- 
ly happy.”—I answer ; 

First, that this objection lies in all its force against Dr. Ty 
ler’s scheme. He maintains that God prefers holiness, in it- 
self considered, to sin. Now this preference or desire of holi- 
ness is as real as any other preference of the divine Being. 
“Consequently his desires are not all gratified.” And Dr. Ty- 
ler says, “It is impossible to conceive of a being as perfectly 
happy, unless all his desires are gratified.” Will Dr. Tyler 
say that God’s law is no expression of God’s will? or, that that 
will is gratified by sin? Does Dr. Tyler say that God’s prefe- 
ence of holiness to sin, is a preference of holiness in itself con- 
sidered, and not all things considered? Be it so ;—but does 
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Dr. Tyler mean that the one is not as real a preference or de- 
sire as the other ; and must not God be as truly unhappy, in 
having one real preference crossed, as another ?—Will Dr. Ty- 
ler deny that sin is truly contrary to’ the divine will—that God 
is exceedingly displeased with it, that he abhors it as the worst 
of evils? Let Dr. Tyler then show how the will of God can 
be thus violated and crossed by the existence of sin—how God 
can be exceedingly displeased with it, and yet be perfectly 
happy.—If he says, he can be, then he has refuted his own 
argument. If he says he cannot be perfectly happy, then why 
does Dr. Tyler press my scheme with an objection which in 
his own view is not an objection. 

Secondly ; The hypothesis proposed furnishes substantially 
the same solution of this difficulty, which is furnished by Dr, 
Tyler's theory. Iask Dr. Tyler, why God is not made un- 
happy by the existence of sin? His answer must be, that the 
existence of sin, all things considered, is really desirable, and 
of course cannot lessen the happiness of God. But on the 
scheme which he opposes, the existence of sin, all things con- 
sidered, is really desireable, and of course cannot lessen the 
happiness of God. It is true, on one scheme the existence of 
sin is supposed to be desirable,because it is the necessary means 
of the greatest good; and on the other, because its existence is 
involved in the existence of that system, which is the necessa- 
ry means of the greatest good. So that in both cases, that 
which reconciles God to the existence of sin, is, that if its exist- 
ence were to be wholly prevented, the greatest good which God 
can secure would not be secured. But surely if the securing 
of the greatest good can reconcile God to the existence of sin, 
considered as the necessary means of this end; it can reconcile 
him to its existence, considered as involved in that system, 
which is the necessary means of this end. A man may as 
really be reconciled to-endure the pain of having a limb ampu- 
tated, viewed as incidental to that which is the necessary means 
of saving his life, as if it were itself the necessary means of this 
end. All can see that the same evil is no greater, and no more 
a ground or reason of unhappiness, viewed under the former 
relation, than viewed under the latter. 

Thirdly. The hypothesis which I have proposed relieves this 
subject of that grand difficulty in respect to God’s character as 
a Lawgiver, which embarrasses the scheme of Dr. Tyler. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler’s scheme, God purposes the existence of 
sin because it is the necessary means of the greatest good, and 
as such, all things considered, is desirable. Accordingly, if ho- 
liness should exist instead of sin in those instances in which 
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the latter takes place, God must be rendered unhappy, by the 

actual frustration of the designs of infinite benevolence. The 
greatest good of the univorse; the very end of God’s creation 
would have been defeated by the existence of universal holiness 
on the part of creatures. For this end depends on the exist 

ence of sin. Not so, however, on the hypothesis, which I have 

proposed. For on this hypothesis, God does not purpose the 

existence of sin either as good in itself, or good as the nece ssary 
means of good. ‘There is, of course, nothing in sin, or pertain- 

ing to it, which is good or desirable in any respect whatever. 
It is an whiqualified evil. God does not purpose it, in view of 
any good dependent on its existence ; but solely for the sake of 
the best system of which it is to him on unavoidable conse- 
quence. If this system exists, all exists which God regards as 
desirable in purposing that sin shall exist. But the system 
does exist ; and let universal holiness exist under it, and God 
would be painfully crossed in no purpose respecting sin. God’s 
law and the invitations of his mercy mean what they say. 
God sINCERELY desires universal holiness rather than sin. 
But what becomes of this great—this essential truth respecting 
God as a Moral Governor, according to Dr. Tyler’s scheme ? 
It is virtually concealed. Or rather, is it not virtually denied 

when Dr. 'T'yler tells us, that all the desires of God are grat 

ified, though sin exists. ?—All the desires of God gratified ? 
What then mean the invitations of eternal mercy ? 

Fourthly, The grand defect in Dr. 'Tyler’s present argument 
is, that he entire ly mistakes that wherein God’s perfect bless 
edness consists. By the per fect hap pine: ss or blessedness of 
God, cannot be meant that God is not displeased, or is gratified 
in all his desires. ‘This must be admitted, on the authority 
of the Scriptures. Here we find the strongest language us 
ed to describe the emotions of God in respect to sin, repre- 
senting him as abhoring iniquity—grieved at the heart im 
view of it,—even broken-hearted in view of fhe perverseness of 
the wicked. Now this strong language of the Scriptures must 
be absolutely divested of all meaning, and be considered of 
course as used to no purpose, or it must be admitted to express 
real emotions of the Divine Being toward sin. The same thing 
must be admitted, if it be admitted that sin is an evil, and that 
God feels toward things as they are. It must be admitted by 
Dr. Tyler; for on his own scheme, God’s preference of holiness 
to sin, in themselves considered, is crossed by the existence of 
sin. And for Dr. Tyler to maintain that God 1 s perfectly 
blessed while his will as a Lawgiver is violated, is to maintam 
that the preference of God may be crossed, or his desires “ not all 
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gratified,” and God not made unhappy ; and this is to abandon 
the fundamental principle of his argument. 

All then that can be true, and all therefore that can be prop- 
erly meant by the perfect blessedness of God, is that high- 
est degree of happiness which it is possible for him to ob- 
tain, in the nature of things.—Now, in this only true and 
proper import of the phrase, God is perfectly happy, according 
to the hypothesis which I have proposed. For sin, though the 
object of God’s displeasure, is to him an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the best system. 'The happiness of God in giving 
existence to the best system, and securing its actuakesults, is 
the happiness of doing all in his power to secure the highest 
happiness of his creation. God, therefore, must be happier in 
adopting this system, though it involves the existence of sin, 
than in not adopting it, or in adopting any other. ‘Though 
according to the hypothesis, there is an impossibility in the na- 
ture of things, that God should secure universal holiness in 
his moral kingdom, still he has adopted that system, which 
will secure the most holiness, and cons eque »ntly the most hap- 
piness, which he can secure. He thus renders himself as hap- 
py or blessed as he can in the nature of things. 

On any other principle, it may be asked, why is not God un- 
happy, that every other being in the universe is not, like him- 
self, infinite in his Le iget of happiness, and even in all his 
attributes ; or why is he not unhappy, that he has not given 
existence to creatures bearing the nearest conceivable resem- 
blance to himself in their capacities of happiness, and filled their 
capacities as he fills his own? Such a universe, it were easy 
to conceive, might comprise a far higher amount of happiness, 
than one consisting of those comparatively inferior orders of be- 
ings which now exist. Especially it might be asked, how is 
God perfectly blessed, when the actual amount of happiness in 
creatures, falls so immieasurably below what might be conceiv- 
ed to be possible, under the government of an infinite Being? 
What can Dr. Tyler say,—what can any man say, to such 
questions, except that there are impossibilities in the nature of 
things,—impossibilities pertaining to the best system which the 
Creator can adopt, and that in view of such impossibilities, he 
will secure to his creation the highest happiness in his power, 
and thus render himself as happy as he can be in the nature 
of things? And what is this but perfect blessedness ?—This 
is all that Dr. T'yler or any one else can suppose to be true on 
any scheme ; and surely we are not to question God’s perfect 
blessedness. because he does not render himself more blessed 
than the possibilities of things allow. Even in a human being, 
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blessed with the highest degree of happiness which in the na- 
ture of things is attainable, it were weakness approximating to 
folly, to abandon himself to unavailing regrets, because some 
conceivable, but impracticable good is not also in lis possession. 
Much less can this be even surmised of that Being, whose re- 
sources are infinite, and whose revolted creation is but a speck, 
compared with what a word would call inte existence, were it 
necessary to his perfect blessedness. 

I am aware, that to speak of a comparative diminution of the 
happiness of God by the disobedience of creatures, is to utter 
what, in the view of some, has a revolting aspect. But is not 
this, after all, a great practical truth, which meets us on almost 
every page of the sacred volume, and which, from the very na- 
ture of a moral government, must be brought in all its power 
on the minds of its subjects? Is there not a reserve in speak- 
ing on this subject in many cases, which the divine word di- 
rectly discountenances and virtually forbids? Is there nothing 
revolting, in those modes of representing God \\ hich are oppos- 
ed to this? How must God appear as a Moral Governor, if 
his subjects are to believe that he is not displeased with sin? 
What an annunciation from his throne would it be, that, let his 
creatures rebel or obey, “ ALL HIS DESIRES ARE GRATIFIED !” 
And yet, how does this differ from Dr. Tyler’s statement ? 

Bui there is yet another consideration. There is a peculiar 
happiness in acts of mercy. While then it is admitted, that 
what men have done to impair the blessedness of God by sin, 
has not failed of its result in the actual diminution of his bless- 
edness compared with what it had been, had they obeyed his 
perfect law, it has not, after all, resulted in its full and appro- 
priate effects. God has opened to himself a new source of hap- 
piness. By counteracting the tendencies of that conduct which 
isso odious in his sight; and by his own acts in educing good 
from evil, he secures to himself a joy and a blessedness which 
in this specific form he had otherwise never known. He has 
opened the treasures of his grace, and rejoices with peculiar Joy, 
in the work of delivering fiom sin and woe, the very objects of 
his abhorrence ; has secured to himself and to the universe, not 
the highest happiness conceivable had creatures obeyed his per- 
fect will, yet the highest amount of happiness px ssible to him to 
secure ; and has thus, according to the only true import of the 
language secured his own perfect blessedness.—I need not. say 
how remote this view of the subject is from that which exhibits 
God as purposing the sin and ruin of a world, as a source of 
higher joy to himself, than had such an occasion of imparting 
good to his creatures been prevented by their absolute and end 
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less moral perfection. According to the theory of Dr. Tyler, 
God could not be satisfied with the perfect holiness and conse- 
quent perfect happiness of his moral creation, but purposed, and 
by providential arrangements secured, the existence of sin, and 
plunged creatures into ruin, that he might have the happiness 
and the glory of bringing to a part only a great deliverance, 
According to the hypothesis which I have proposed, God, though 
he purposed sin as an evil consequent on his adoption of the 
best system, still prefers holiness in its stead as the necessary 
means of the highest conceivable good to himself and to the 
universe ; and when men had done what they could to impair 
his joy over the work of his hands—when they had in very 
deed shut out one source of high delight to their Maker by revolt- 
ing from his government, then he devised and adopted the 
grand expedient of showing mercy even to them, as the best re- 
dress of that injury, of which they are the responsible and guil- 
ty authors. 
[To be concluded, ] 





ON THE STUDY OF DOCTRINAL TRUTH. 


It is manifest, on a slicht observation, that there is not in the 
church at the present time, enough patient, thorough-going 
study and investigation of doctrinal truth. Though Bible 
Classes and Sabbath Schools are in pleasing and profitable op- 
eration, still, | apprehend there is not generally so much pains 
taken to acquire enlarged and consistent views of the doctrines 
of the Bible, as at some former periods, when there was more 
puritanism and less enterprise in our churches. Now this di- 
minished attention on the part of Christians to the fundamental 
points of religious truth is an evil which ought to be corrected. 
It is a serious evil, and there should be no delay in the corree- 
tion. Never was there a time when a diffusion of correct doc- 
trinal knowledge in the church was more important than at 
the present period. Error is abroad with her blandishments, 
drawing aside unstable souls, and riveting upon them her chains 
of darkness, and nothing but a diffused knowledge of what 
God has revealed will defeat her deadly ends. 

I propose, in this paper, to suggest a few considerations adapt- 
ed to lead to increased diligence and fidelity in the study of di- 
vine truth. The subject is eminently practical, involving the 
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glory of God, and the salvation of men. It is a subject which 
arrested the attention of minds moved by the Holy Ghost, and 
was made by them matter of express precept. ‘Add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge’ ‘Grow in erace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ Paul, 
in his Epistle to his Hebrew brethren, uttered against them a 
sharp rebuke, that considering their advantages, they had made 
no higher attainments in religious knowledge. He declared 
that he had many things to say of his Lord and Master which 
were hard to be understood, or which it was difficult to make 
them understand, because they were dull of apprehension. 
‘For when,’ to give a free translation, ‘considering the time ye 
have been in the school of Christ, ye ought to be teachers, ve 
have need that one teach you again which be the first princi 
ples of the oracles of God, and are such as have need of milk, 
and not of strong meat.’ He then exhorts them to leave the 
first principles, the mere rudiments of Chiistian doctrine, and 
goon to 2 more enlarged and mature state of knowledge. 

The command of God and the facilities he has furnished, 
impose upon all solemn and indispensible obligations to increase 
in religious knowledge. ‘The fact of a revelation, given at so 
great expense, is an impressive demonstration of the just claims 
of truth upon our studious regard. It is fair reasoning to say, 
that if God has condescended to do so much to make us wise 
unto salvation, the diligent acquisition of this wisdom is a duty 
solemnly binding upon us, a duty which we cannot avoid, with- 
out present injury and shame, and the hazard of ultimate per 
dition. ‘This may be deemed too strong an assertion. But it 
is made with consideration, under the conviction that indiffe- 
rence to revealed truth is positively and highly sinful. It comes 
but little short of contempt of the benevolent doings of Jehovah, 
thus to set aside all the facilities he has afforded us for becom- 
ing acquainted with his character, his government, and the sys 
tem of his grace, and to rest satisfied with just that amount of 
religious knowledge, which may chance to flow into the mind 
Nor is this all. Want of interest in the acquisition of truth is 
evidence of a vicious state of the heart. It shows conclusively, 
that persons have no affection for divine truth. ‘The taste of 
their minds is for other things. How diflerent were the feel- 
ings of David. What large attainments would be made in re- 
ligious knowledge, if all Christians could say with him, *O how 
I love thy law. My soul breaketh for the longing it hath unto 
thy judgements at all times. Thy statutes have been my song, 
in the house of my pilgrimage.’ 

Again ; the knowledge of divine truth is a most noble and 
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exalted species of knowledge. It relates to God and eternity, 
The laws which we contemplate and unfold are the laws, not 
of an earthly kingdom, but of the illimitable universe ; not laws 
which are subject to change and tending to a termination, but 
immutable and enduring as the throne of God himself. These 
truths constitute an exhaustless theme. 'They never will wear 
out. They will be, and are, studied in eternity. Angels de- 
sire,to look more deeply into them. ‘The doctrine of the Cross, 
with its kindred and clustering sentiments, attracts and fixes 
the wondering attention of the loftiest around the throne. It js 
a theme which will dilate and enrapture the glorified spirit 
throughout the ages of immortality. 

But these’ truths are as momentous as they are exalted. They 
reveal to us the mind of God on the most weighty subjects, 
They unfold to us the principles of that government which he 
is swaying, and will continue to sway, over the immensity of 
moral and intelligent beings. 'They show how sin affects the 
operation of those principles; how it is regarded by the Holy 
One ; how it can consistently be pardoned by his mercy ; and 
what a perdition awaits its incorrigible votary. They are close- 
ly allied with the weal or woe of an unchanging destiny. Now, 
as members of this government, and as those who must con- 
tinue members of it forever, how deeply are we interested to 
examine into the nature and bearing of those truths and _prin- 
ciples which are to confirm the condition of our souls for immor- 
tality. How should we study every practical inference and re- 
quisition, and dwell upon the measure of every penalty and 
reward, that we may fill our minds with the most efficient in- 
ducements to that course which will terminate in glory. 

This brings me to the more prominent position I would take 
on this subject, namely ; a clear and extensive knowledge of 
divine truth is necessary to the formation and prosperous 
growth of the Christian character. It is not here said, nor 
intended, that knowledge alone will form this character. Sure- 
ly it will not. Nor will emotion or feeling alone form it. Both 
are requisite. But knowledge, éruéh lies at the bottom. It is 
the foundation, the strength, the stability of the edifice. Know- 
lekge comes first in order. We must /now, before we can feel 


and act in a proper manner. We must know the character of 


God, before we can render to hiro any affectionate and accept- 
able worship. We must become acquainted with the character 
and offices of Christ, before we can truly trust in him as a Sa- 
viour. ‘Through the whole of our progress, the understanding 
must lead, or our exercises will degenerate into a wild, unfruit- 
ful fanatacism. The understanding must hold the helm, and 
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hold it with the strong grasp of faith, or we shall be liable 
to make disastrous shipwreck of all that.is valuable for immor- 
tality. 

But it may be well to specify some’ of the benefits which will 
result to character, from a clear knowledge of divine truth. In 
my remarks, | shall suppose the affections to be cultivated, in 
connexion with the understanding. 

1. A distinct and enlarged knowledge of divine truth will 
contribute to the right proportion and just symmetry of the 
Christian character. Provision is made by the wisdom of God, 
for the proportionate cultivation and developement of all the 
features of the new man. If the individual takes extended 
views of the truths which have been disclosed for our edifica- 
tion, and studies and dwells upon every part, then, as a natural 
consequence, all the various and corresponding parts of his 
character will be brought forward and strengthened together. 
But if through ignorance or inattention, he confines his views 
and contemplations to some particular points, then his charac- 
ter will suffer. It will be deficient, distorted, out of proportion. 
He will not be properly balanced. His conduct will be unfa- 
vorably affected. Who, for instance, has not almost shuddered 
at times, in witnessing the light, irreverent familiarity which 
some apparently good men have exhibited, when speaking upon 
the most awful subjects, or approaching into the most awful 
presence. ‘The reason probably was, these men had dwelt 
upon certain aspects of the divine character, to the exclusion of 
those which are adapted to lay man in the dust, and even close 
his mouth in confused trembling silence.—'T'ake another illus- 
tration. Some Christians have nearly spoiled their usefulness, 
by their almost exclusive attachment to, and study of, the pur- 
poses of God. ‘They have dwelt upon these, until they have 
lost nearly all idea of personal agency and obligation, and have 
sat down in a guilty supineness, indolently waiting for God to 
fulfil his decrees. 'The consequence is, they are cold and stu- 
pid almost as marble. They live and die without doing any 
thing of value for the world. Whereas by larger and better 
views, these very purposes of a sovereign God, would have 
been the efficient and blessed motives which would have borne 
them on. in the path of benficent activity. 

2. A clear and extensive knowledge of divine truth contri- 
butes to the strength and stability of the Christian character. 
Religious doctrine is the appointed food for the nourishment and 
growth of this character; and we want the aid of all the doc- 
trines to bring the character to a solid and compact maturity. 
If you take those which the Apostle calls milk, and never use 
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any other, the soul so fed must remain through life in a weak, 
infantile state. It may feel and make a noise ; but it never can 
be qualified for any strong and manly achievement. Some- 
thing more must be administered, even those which the Apostle 
calls strong meat. ‘These alone will form and compact the 
bones and sinews and strengthen the muscles of the new man. 
The strength of character which will be created by a know- 
ledge of religious truth, is not a passive, sluggish strength, but 
lively and operative ; and for this reason; the man of large re- 
ligious views beholds and feels the pressure of more motives 
than the man of dim and confined conceptions. Every doc- 
trine of the Bible is a motive, addressed to our moral and intel- 
lectual nature. Every doctrine revealed is adapted to act with 
power and directness upon the heart. ‘The doctrine of human 
depravity, for instance, is a living and efficient motive of char- 
acter and conduct. But the extent to which this truth will ex- 
cite and strengthen the character depends upon the clearness 
and extent of a person’s knowledge of the truth. Some have 
attained to understand incomparably more than others about 
sin—the evil of it in the kingdom of God, the injury it inflicts 
upon the soul, and the dreadfulness of the destruction to which 
it leads. Manifestly, to such, the doctrine of sin is a much more 
powerfully exciting afd sustaining cause of religious action, 
than it can be to those of obscure views. Some Christians, it 
may be feared, have so very imperfect apprehensions of particu- 
lar truths, that they derive from them no nourishment or ex- 
citement. Whilst, as to others, who have by painstaking attain- 
ed to larger views, these same truths nerve and brace the soul 
with great additional strength to labor and suffer in the cause 
of God. Christians must endeavor to bring within the compass 
of their apprehension the whole field of revealed truth and mo- 
tive ; and then, and not till then, will they be thoroughly furn- 
ished and strengthened for every good word and work. 
Furthermore ; a competent knowledge of divine truth will 
impart strength not only for aggressive movements, but also to 
resist the assaults which may be made upon our faith. Every 
Christian should know what he believes, and why he believes 
as he does. He should be able, with meekness and decision, to 
give a reason of the hope that is in him. If he makes divine 
truth a matter of study and investigation, examines for himself 
all the points of his belief, and with his Bible and in his closet 
satisfies himself, and beholds with a convincing clearness the 
doctrine and the proof; then, with credit to himself and the 
cause, will he be able to answer either the honest inquirer or 
the unprincipled opposer. He will have ground of his own on 
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which he can rest. He will feel an intelligent confidence in his 
system, and an ardent attachment to it, because of his convic- 
tion that it embraces the great points of revealed truth. When 
it is attacked, he is not confounded. He can defend the truth, 
and expose the deadly deceivings of error. He has around him 
a solid bulwark of rock, and all the beatings of infidelity cannot 
shake him. "The Christian who has attained to these clear 
views of truth, who at the feet of Jesus has formed his belief, 
wil remain firm. He will not choose to leave his ground him- 
self, and no power of sophistry can drive him from it. We 
know where to find such a Christian. We can depend upon 
him. Being rooted and grounded in the faith, he is pot carried 
about by every wind of doctrine. One such person is of more 
consequence to the kingdom of God on earth, than a score of 
those, who change their position, and turn their face, in obedi- 
ence to every breeze. It is the duty of every Christian to ex- 
amine thorouglily and prayerfully, conclude upon something, 
and become firmly, immoveably es/ablished.—‘ 1 have long 
adopted an expedient,” says the excellent Cecil, “ which I have 
found of singular service. I have a shelf in my study for tried 
authors, and one in my mind for tried principles. When an 
author has stood a thorough examination and will bear to be 
taken as a guide, [ put him on the shelf. When I have more 
fully made up my mind on a principle, I put it on the shelf. 
A hundred subtle objections may be brought against this prin- 
ciple. I may meet with some of them, but my principle is on 
the shelf. Generally | may be able to recall the teasons which 
weighed with me to put it there ; but if not, Iam not to be sent 
out to sea again. ‘Time was, when I saw through and detect- 
éd all the subtilties that could be brought against it. I have 
past evidence of haviag been fully convinced, and there on the 
shelf it shall lie.” 

3. Aclear and full understanding of divine truth will con- 
tribute to solid Christian enjoyment. | am all along supposing 
the heart to keep pace with the understanding. There can be 
nothing plainer than that religious happiness does depend in a 
great measure upon religious knowledge. Suppose an untaught 
heathen were made holy: though there would be peace and 
quietness in his bosom, there would be comparatively but little 
positive religious enjoyment. How much does the enlightened 
Christian’s happiness depend upon his contemplations of the 
character of God, the glorious system of salvation through 
Christ, and the prospects of the eternal life to come. On all 
these points, the views of a sanctified pagan iaust be very ob- 
scure. And even in Christian lands, there are believers, whose 
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conceptions of these things are very dark and limited, compar. 
ed with their opportunities and privileges. In consequence, 
they rob their souls of much pure and exalted enjoyment. But 
those who take a higher stand, and attain to larger views, are 
more blessed. As the +y love truth, the more of truth they see, 
the more they rejoice. As they love God for his attributes, the 
more they y apprehe nd of those holy, ineffable attributes, the 
more exalted is their happine ss. President Edwards undoubt- 
edly saw much more in the divine character and government, 
calculated to raise and ravish a sanctified soul, than Christians 
of ordinary attainments in divine truth. 

I will here remark a moment uipon the nature of religious 
enjoyment. ‘T'rue religious enjoyment is that, and that only, 
which results from a perception of truth. It is feeling in view 
of truth. All that feeling and excitement which has no con- 
nexion with truth, is of a spurious kind. Undoubtedly, a great 
deal which passes for religious enjoyment, is nothing more than 
mere animal enjoyment. It is a mere excitement and glow of 
the passions and animal feelings, without any proper, rational, 
and religious cause. It has been often observed, that those 
_ whose views of truth are limited and obscure, are apt to resort 
to irrational means to produce feeling. It must come in some 
way ; and as it cannot be obtained directly from the source of 
light and life, it is wrought up and sustained by artificial appli- 
cations and stimulants. But this is wrong, and ought not to 
be encouraged. ‘The Christian who takes this course is in a 
dangerous state. His very pleasures are sickly, and are wast- 
ing him away. ‘That Christian is going down in strength and 
manliness, who is always wanting to feel, never wanting to 
learn. Such a person has as really missed the true spirit of 
Christianity, as the one who lays all his stress on knowledge to 
the exclusion of emotion. ‘The former evil I have thought is 
the more prevalent among evangelical Christians at the present 
day. I will not say that religion is made too much an aflair of 
the heart; but I do say that it is not enough made an affair of 
the head. ‘T'o preserve and exhibit it in its strength and glory, 
it is necessary that both these parts be kept along equally and 
harmoniously together. 

4. I will just add, that a clear understanding of the system 
of revealed truth will enable Christians to be much more useful 
than they can be in a state of ignorance. ‘T'ruth is the instru- 
ment of sanctification. Those who understand it and employ 
it for this end, will to some extent succeed. For God will bless 
his truth where so employed. He meant it should be used in 
this way. He never intended that it should remain wrapt up 
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a dead letter in the Bible, but be transferred to the minds and 
hearts of his people, from them to proceed, with a living energy, 
and by them to be wielded as the Sword of the Spirit. Espe- 
cially at the present day, when private Christians are called 
upon so extensively to be teachers of religion, they should en- 
deavor to make the highest acquisitions in their power. ‘They 
should strive to attain to clear, systematic, impressive views of 
the doctrines of Christianity, that they may communicate them 
clearly and impressively to the minds of others. In this way, 
light and holiness may be extensively diffused, and the hum- 
blest disciple of Jesus may be the blessed instrument of leading 
some renewed soul to the cross of Christ. 

The discussion of this subject will not be complete without 
some directions adapted to guide and assist in acquiring a bet- 
ter knowledge of truth. There is room to do little more than 
barely to suggest a few of them. 

1. ‘The first and most important direction is, Study the Bi- 
ble a great deal. ‘This is the grand fountain of religious 
knowledge. Much has been said of reason; but reason in its 
highest state of cultivation will never be able to furnish the 
world with a new religious truth. All that ever can be known 
in this world on those subjects which relate to God, the soul, 
and eternity, is recorded in the Bible. This, however, is not 
saying, that all is now known that ever will be known. With- 
out deubt, there is much yet to be learned from the Bible. he 
deepest minds hitherto have not been able to fathom this ocean 
of light. Some future holier generation will go deeper than 
any who have preceded. Undoubtedly, all the great and es- 
sential doctrines of the Bible have been in the main correctly 
understood. ‘This was the case many centuries ago. The 
mass of true Christians, from the time of the Apostles to the 
present, have agreed in understanding the Bible to teach these 
fundamental truths which now constitute the Evangelical Sys- 
tem. Still, it is probable that many very important things are 
yet to be drawn from this sacred fountain. The scope of its 
doctrines and precepts are to be in some respects better and 
more broadly comprehended, and more thoroughly and faith- 
fully applied to the direction of human affairs. On this account 
it is important that the Bible be studied thoroughly. ‘There 
is often a temptation to pass over it casually, as a mere matter 
of present devotion. A cursory perusal may to some extent 
answer the purpose of devotion, but not the purpose of an in- 
crease in religious knowledge. ‘To effect this we must study 
the Bible with care and scrutiny. We should often imagine 
the question addressed to us, ‘ Understandest thou what thou 
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readest ? We can derive knowledge from the Bible only by 
understanding it. Let this then be a prominent object, to com- 
prehend, as far as possible, what is contained in the passage 
contemplated. And there is another maxim which needs to be 
repeated: When we do understand the mind of the Spirit on 
any subject, we have arrived at our limit. We must accept 
and believe it. Reason must implicitly bow to the teaching of 
God. If we refuse, we exalt our own opinion above the truth 
and intelligence of Jehovah. 

2. Whilst the Bible is made the only original source of re- 
ligious knowledge, the standard by which every thing else is 
tried, we may with propriety and profit read the works of pious 
and judicious authors, in which the great truths of the Bible 
are systematically arranged, explained and defended. I think it 
highly import wut that at least some one treatise of this kind be 
by every ¢ hristian thoroughly perused and studied. A promi- 
nent advantage of this course is; the truths are seen in their 
mutual connexion and dependence, reflecting light on each 
other, and constituting a grand, beautiful, harmonious whole. 
Much, I am sensible, las been said against systems, and against 
all expression of whai we believe in a concise, definite, system- 
atic form. But what has been said has been destitute even of 
a decent plausibility. “'l’o be without system,” says a good 
writer, “1s nearly the same thing as to be without principle,” 
Surely, if a person has any definite points of belief, so far he 
has a system; and just in pro portio yn to the distinctness of his 
views of the various points of his belief, is the perfection of his 
system. “I never recollect,” says the excellent Andrew Fuller, 
“to have heard any objection to systematical divinity with re- 
gard to practice. Let a Christian, utterly unacquainted with 
human writings. take his Bible, with a view to learn the mind 
of God upon any given subject, suppers it be the duty of pa- 
rents: he will naturally collect all the passages in the sacred 
writings which relate to that subject, arrange them in order, and 
from the whole, thus taken together, regulate his conduct. Fr 
this no one will think of blaming him; yet this would be act- 
ing systematically. Let him do the same with respect to every 
other duty, and he will be in possession of a body or system of 
practical divinity.”—Let him proceed still farther, and collect 
from the whole canon of Scripture the points which God has 
recorded for our belief, and he will then have a system of doc- 
trinal divinity. And what crime has he committed in doing 
all this? He has mere ly studied the Bible thoroughly, and en- 
deavored to learn what it teaches on every important point of 
faith and practice. 
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3. It is highly advantageous to associate for the purpose of 
increasing in a knowledge of divine tore The understand- 
ing enlarges with peculiar rapidity, by thus becoming mutual 
instructers in the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
The mind is so constituted, that it will move on more rapidly 
in the career of knowledge whe n joine d with others, than when 
it keeps entirely by itself. This is not the place to attempt an 
explanation of this fact. It is true, 1 believe, in its application 
to any kind of knowledge. Take, for instance, an adult class 
in a Sabbath School. The individuals so associated, will make 
larger attainments in religious knowledge, than they would be 
likely to do in any other way. On this principle, Bible Classes 
are highly advantageous. It is not the amount of instruction 
communicated which constitutes always the chief benefit, but 
that the mind is moved to thorough and interested inquiry for 
itself. 

4. Prayer is an indispensible means of increasing in reli- 
gious knowledge. But prayer alone will not answer. He who 
should depend upon this, without other efforts, would most cer- 
tainly fail of his object. Prayer must accompany the appoint- 
ed labor. It must always be for a blessing, not upon idleness, 
but upon diligence. There is such a thing as spiritual illu- 
mination. Christ does now for his people, what he did for his 
disciples a short time before his ascension. He opens their un- 
derstandings, that they may understand the Scriptures. He 
has power to do it, and there are promises to this effect. Now 
if any man will put himself humbly and prayerfully under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, he will not mistake. He will not 
be left to believe a lie. He will be divinely enlightened and 
guided in his investigations, and will be led to see and acknow 
ledge all the great truths of revelation. 

A person of prayer will not only be likely to come to evan- 
gelical conclusions, but by proper diligence, the sphere of his 
view will be gre atly extended. God by his Spirit will raise his 
feelings and enlarge his conceptions. He will often be in frames 
of mind, when the Bible will be unusu: uly replete with delight- 
ful meaning. It was so with that spiritual man, President Ed- 
wards. “Often times, when reading the Sc riptures,” he says, 
“every word seems to touch my heart. I feel a Ipmony be- 
tween something in my heart, and those sweet and powerful 
words. I seem often to see so much light exhibited in every 
sentence, such a refreshing food communicated, that I cannot 
get along in reading, often dwelling long on one sentence, to 
see the wonders contained in it, and yet almost every sentence 
seems to be full of wonders.” With a frame in some degree 
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like this, with a mind enlightened and elevated by that same 
Spirit which dwelt in this holy man, we should make rapid 
advances in the knowledge of divine truth. We should acquire 
more by the effort of one day, than by the labor of a week, 
when in a worldly, clouded frame. 

5. Growth in holiness contributes to growth in religious 
knowledge. ‘The spirit of disobedience is always a blinding 
spirit. Sin will cloud the mind. It is a film over the spiritual 
vision. It is on account of sin, that the heathen have learned 
no more of God from the works of his hands. Were sin entire- 
ly removed, they would soon learn the character and will of 
their Creator. Were it removed from the minds of those who 
are blessed with the Bible, they would behold wondrous things 
out of the law of God. The avoidance of sin, then, is necessa- 
ry to a rapid increase in religious knowledge. We must purify 
our minds, if we would enlarge and bless them with the light 
of truth. ‘He that doeth the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine.’ 

Finally, in all our examinations, let us remember that divine 
truth is not a matter of mere idle curiosity and abstract specu- 
lation. It comprehends all that is valuable in the soul; it in 
volves all that is momentous in eternity. ‘The system of the 
Bible is adapted and intended to humble us. According to it, 
God is a righteous Sovereign, and we are rebels, already con- 
demned, and justly deserving everlasting punishment. If we 
are ever saved, it will be by mere mercy, bestowed on condition 
of repentance for sin, and faith in the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer. Endless happiness or woe awaits us. Infinite motives 
urge us to our duty. ‘Time hastens. Death will strike soon, 
After a few more suns are set, eternal wrath or glory will be 
ours. DaALETA. 
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QOuTLINE OF THE TESTIMONY oF SCRIPTURE AGAINST 
tHe Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr. Printed for the 
American Unitarian Association. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 
April, 1832. : 


We have placed the above titles at the head of this article, 
because we had nearly finished a Review of the latter, when 
the former appeared from the press, containing remarks of some 
length, on the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is opposed by Mr. 
Ware, and therefore superseding, to some extent, what we had 
intended to write. 

The plan which we now sketch for our observations, will, 
nevertheless, consist of two parts: the one having special refer- 
ence to the publication of Mr. Adams, the other to that of Mr. 
Ware. 

The two parts of the work of Mr. Adams, upon which we 
design to remark, at the present time, form the first three and 
the last chapters of his volume. ‘The other parts of it are so 
immediately connected with what we shall have to say in an- 
other Review of the Tract by Mr. Ware, that we shall embrace 
them, to some extent, in a subsequent number. 

In the first three chapters of his work, it is the design of Mr. 
A. to review a treatise “On the Formation of Christian Charac- 
ter; addressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious 
Life. By the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., Professor in the Divinity 
School, Cambridge.” And, in his first observation on the ‘Treatise, 
he has fastened his mind on the foundation of all the difference 
of religious views, which exists between ourselves and Unitati- 
ans,—and the true foundation of all the errors in Mr. Ware’s 
publication. He says, the treatise is “ defective, first of all, upon 
the great and fundamental subject of the na/ural character of 
man. ‘The disease of the soul is overlooked ; and as a physi- 


. cian’s prescriptions are all wrong, if he has erred respecting the 


nature or even the extent of the disease, so the directions which 
are here given will be found inefficacious to the cure and salva- 
tion of the soul.” 

Though we could have wished that our author had not used 
the term “disease of the soul,” because we think it savors too 
much of physical inability, and is calculated to excite in our 
minds pity rather than reprehension ; yet, with such an expla- 
nation of the term as we know he would make, we are pleased 
with the illustration, and are entirely of his opinion that this is 
the true difficulty with Mr. Ware. We thought, as we read 
the observation, of the remark of Andrew Fuller, that all errors 
in religion can be traced, directly or indirectly, to inadequate 
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views of the Divine Law. Certainly the errors in this treatise 
on the formation of Christian Character are clearly traceable to 
that source. 

In defining Christian character, Mr. Ware does not pre- 
sent clearly the true, Scriptural standard, by which we are 
to judge of it. 

Among the consequences arising from this indefiniteness, is 
to be found, i in the first place, that confusion of remark, which 
proceeds from the want of a clear and correct analysis of moral 
character, combined with such contradictory statements as bring 
forcibly to mind the observation quoted by Mr. Adams from a 
great philosopher, that error is apt to be inconsistent with itself, 

Another effect, also, to which we shall devote some attention 
in this Review, is one connected with another just remark of 
Mr. A. :—“ It is interesting to see how candid men will fre- 
quently admit the fact, while at the same time they oppose the 
doctrine, of universal depravity.” In other words, Professor 
Ware, whenever his theory is out of view, and he has made 
practical remarks founded on his knowledge of human nature, 
seems to have forgotten, for the time being, that he was a Uni- 
tarian minister, and has surprised us by a correctness of obser- 
vation, which, in the true sense of the Apostle, “ shows the work 
of the law written in his heart,” his “conscience also bearing 
witness,” in spite of all the aberrations produced by a false sys- 
tem. 

This, we believe, is the true and philosophical explanation 
of that habit which Mr. Adams has noticed in the following 
sentence of his Review better than it could be expressed by our- 
selves :—“'The author by interweaving Orthodox terms into 
his composition, gives it a savor of evangelical piety. Having 
attended upon Unitarian preaching for a period of four years, 
we have several times listened to sermons, in which terms and 
phrases such as we all knew to be peculiar to another denomi-». 
nation of Christians were so frequent, that there was often an 
interchange of significant looks amongst a portion of the hear- 
ers during the service ; and the inquiry was made more than 
once, in a very serious manner, whether the preacher was 
changing his sentiments.” 

The fact was, as we believe, that, for the time being, the 
preacher lost sight of his sentiments. It was “conscience 
bearing witness.” It was Truth, breaking loose from the 
trammels of theory, and in the fullness of a bursting heart, us- 
ing her own appropriate language, whether men would hear, 
or whether they would forbear. 

But, let us not deal in words without knowledge. We have 
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said that in defining Christian Character, Mr. Ware does not 
present clearly the true, Scriptural standard, by which we are 
to judge of it. ‘There are two parts of his Treatise in which he 
attemptsto define what it isto bea Christian. In one he professes 
to be giving a definition,—in the other, he incidenily gives one, 
—in both, to use the language of Mr. Adams, he “ is defective.” 
One of these definitions—the incidental one—is marked by Mr. 
A. in his Review. It is this :—“ There is an animal life, and 
there is a spiritual life. Man is born into the first at the birth 
of his body ; he is born into the second when he subjects him- 
self to the power of religion, and prefers his rational and im- 
mortal to his sensual nature. During his earliest days, he is 
an animal only, pursuing, like other animals, the wants and 
desires of his body, and consulting his present gratification and 
immediate interest. But it is not designed that he shall contin- 
ue thus. He is made for something better and higher. He 
has a nobler nature and nobler interests. He must learn to live 
for these : and this learning to feel and value his spiritual na- 
ture, and to live for eternity ; this change from the animal and 
earthly existence of infancy, to a rational moral, spiritual exist 
ence,—this it is to be born into the spiritual life.” 

Now we confidently ask here, in full view of this definition, 
—and. we beg our readers to reflect upon the question,—is this 
a scriptural account of that change which makes man a Chris- 
tian? Is it not a fact that the Bible represents man previous to 
his being, in the language of Mr. W., “born into the spiritual 
life,” a sinner, a positive transgressor of the Law of God? 
is not the Gospel plan of salvation built upon this foundation ? 
{s it not a system to save sinners, transgressors of Law ?— 
Undoubtedly it is. But is it sinful to have “an animal life ?” 
Are we,—is Mr. W.,—is any one sinful for “pursuing, like 
other animals, the wants and desires of his body, and consult- 

ging his present gratification and immediate interest ?”’—'The 
fact is, that in this definition of a Christian, Professor Ware has 
gone much farther back into the dark ages than either Mr. 
Adams or we are probably supposed to go, when we are called 
“Orthodox!” ‘This is preaching up the physical depravity 
of man with a boldness, to which John Calvin himself was an 
utter stranger! If Mr. Ware, or any one else should draw 
back here, and say that such physical depravity was never in- 
tended to be taught by the author of the Treatise on “ the For- 
mation of the Christian Character,” we answer, that such phys- 
ical depravity is taught by him, in this definition of a Christian, 
provided the Scriptures are acknowledged as the standard by 
which we are to judge of one. They certainly do not place 
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the ground of our necessity of being “ born into the spiritual 
life,” where Mr. Ware places it,—in our “animal life.” On 
the contrary, they represent the organs and appetites of the 
body, as they do the faculties and aflections of the mind, 
good or bad, accordingly as they are directed and governed by 
the state of the heart. "The sin, which renders it necessary 
that our characters should be thus changed consists as truly in 
yielding too much indulgence to our merely inte lectual as it 
does in yielding too much to our animal powers. And we ap- 
peal to the reader’s common sense to decide, whether it is not 
the Professor of the Divinity School in Cambridge, and not we, 
who runs far back, in his definition of a Christian, to times of 
monkish austerity, when piety was made to consist in mortify- 
ing the natural propensities of the human body. 

If the Professor protests against this legitimate and fair de- 
duction from his own sentiments, he is at liberty to take the 
other side of the dilemma, and say, what we have already said, 
and what we have, thus far, sown to be true, that in defining 
Christian character, he does not present clearly the true, 
scriptural standard, by which we ure to judge of it. 

Lest we should appear to treat Mr. Ware unjustly, we would 
now turn, for a moment, to his professed definition of Chris- 
tian Character, expressing, by the way, the wish, that Mr. A. 
had also done this in his Review. At the same time, however, 
we take the liberty to suppose that he passed it over, not be- 
cause there was any need of avoiding it, but because it is so 
general in its expressions, that there is some difficulty in deter- 
mining clearly what Mr. W. really 1means to say,—and 
comparatively long, that the incidental definition, which we 
have considered, was far nore convenient for his purpose as a 
Reviewer, and equally as just « specimen of the sentiments of 
Mr. Ware. Weshall make as brief an extract, as the nature 
of the case will permit. Professor Ware writes : 

“ You desire to be a Christian. To this are requisite three things: belief 
in the truths which the Gospel reveals ; possession of the state of mind which 
it enjoins ; and performance of the duties which it requires: or, I may say, 
the subjection of the mind by faith, the subjection of the heart by love, the 
subjection of the will by obedience. This universal submission of yourself 
to God is what you are to aim at. This is Religion. 

“Observe how extensive a thing it is. It is a principle of the mind; 
founded upon thought, reflection, inquiry, argument; and leading to devo- 
tion and duty as most reasonable and suitable for intelligent beings. 

‘¢ It is a sentiment or affection of the heart; not the cold judgement of the 
intellect alone, in favor of what is right; but a warm, glowing feeling of 
preference and desire ; a feeling, which attaches itself in love to the Father 
of all and to all good beings ; which turns duty into inclination, and pursues 
virtue from impulse; which prefers and delights in that which is well pleas- 


ing to God, and takes an affectionate interest in the things to which the Sa 
viour devoted himself, 
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“It is a rule of life ; it is the law of God; causing the external conduct to 
correspond to the principle which is established, and the sentiment which 
breathes within; bringing every action into a conformity with the divine 
will, and making universal holiness the standard of the character. 

“It is not the external conduct, not the observance of the moral law alone, 
which constitutes a religious man; but the principles from which he acts, 
the motives by which he is governed, the state of his heart. A principle of 
spiritual life pervades his intellectual nature, gives a complexion to his whole 
temper, and is the spring of that moral worth, which is in other men the re- 
sult of education, circumstances, or interest.”’ 


There is undoubtedly much in this description of religion to 
which all will assent,—but there is, at the same time, much 
that is not here, which a clear scriptural representation of re- 
ligion would require. The solemn remark of Mr. Adams here 
comes over our mind with great force :—“ The disease of the 
soul is overlooked.” We are accustomed to expect that when- 
ever a minister of Christ shall begirl to inform a fellow man 
what religion is, he will never leave it to be inferred from vague 
expressions that the “Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was dost.” That “he came not to call the righteous 
but strmers to repentance.” We are sorry to say, that this is 
by no means a clear inference from Mr. Ware’s definition of 
Religion. He tells us indeed that Religion is “the subjection 
of the mind by faith, the subjection of the heart by love, the 
subjection of the will by obedience.” But, we appeal to our 
readers if this is saying any thing more than that “ virtue is 
virtue.” It is using nothing more than synonymous terms to 
tell us what that is, into the mature of which we wish to in- 
quire. Why did not Mr. Ware tell the serious inquirer after 
truth the nature of repentance and faith,-the great condi- 
tions of the Gospel? Why did he not say to him that repent- 
ance necessarily implies a law broken,—and faith an object in 
which we may repose our heartfelt trust, as one who has main- 
tained the force of law, and yet opened a way to forgiveness ? 
These are what constitute true religion ;—and when he might 
have explained the nature of these, why did he choose rather to 
express himself in general terms which are little else than-sy- 
nonymous repetitions of the word religion? Why could he 
not say that, until a man be “with” Christ, through repent- 
ance and faith in his name, he “is against” Him,—positively 
opposed to Him in his understanding, will, and affections? We 
are the more surprized at this want of a clear exhibition of the 
nature of religion, because Mr. Ware, very evidently, in the lat- 
ter part of the quotation which we have just made from his 
Treatise, seems to have felt, to some extent, that such a state- 
ment was needed, though he hints at it very obscurely and 
briefly. Nevertheless, when we read it, we could not but con- 
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clude that, like the blind man partially restored to sight, he 
“saw men, as trees, walking.” He says, “It is not the exter- 
nal conduct, not the observance of the moral law alone which 
constitutes a religious man; but the principles from which he 
acts, the motives by which he is governed, the state of his 
heart. A principle of spiritual life pervades his intellectual na- 
ture, gives a complexion to his whole temper, and is the spring 
of that moral worth, which is in other men the result of educa- 
tion, circumstances, or interest.” That is, in plain language, 
man is, by nature, opposed to the holy character of God, so that 
unless he shall through the exercise of repentance and faith— 
the conditions of the Gospel—be “in Christ, a new creature,— 
old things having passed away, and all things become new”— 
he may be strictly correct in external conduct,—very refined, 
very amiable,—one, on Whom Jesus, looking, would love, for 
his fine social and natural qualifications ; and yet, after all, he 
may lack one thing—the one thing needful—Religion. In 
the words of Mr. Ware, “ it is not the external conduct, not the 
observance of the moral law alone, which constitutes a religious 
man; but the principles from which he acts, the motives by 
which he is governed, the state of his heart.” Why then, oh why, 
did not Mr. Ware, as a religious instructer, tell the inquirer af- 
ter truth what are “the principles,” what are “the motives,” 
in view of which he should act, and what is the “state of 
heart” which he should exercise? If he had attempted to do 
this plainly, the disease ef the soul would not have been over- 
looked. He would have had to assure the individual whom he 
would fain guide into all truth, that until he is “born into the 
spiritual life,” his motives, and principles, and consequent state 
of heart are wrong, and not being with Christ, are against 
Him. 

We know, indeed, that Mr. W. and others may say here, 
that we must avoid technicalities; and that to talk openly of de- 
pravity, and repentance, and faith, and “a new heart,” would 
be to give to his work an air of moral mechanism, common to 
another system of sterner features. But to this we reply, that 
Theology, like all other sciences, must have its technicalities; 
and the physician might as well call the yellow fever by a 
lighter name, and apply to it lighter remedies than a prepara- 
tion cf mercury, as the faithful minister of the Gospel forbear 
to speak of a positive opposition of heart to Christ, in every un- 
renewed man, and of the consequent necessity of the new birth, 
through the exercise of repentance and faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

We do not complain of Mr. Ware, in the extract which we 
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have last made, for not telling the truth, but for not telling the 
whole truth. ‘'T'o keep up the appropriate figure of Mr. Adams, 
he heals the hurt of the daughter of God’s people slightly. He 
forbears to probe the wound of the soul to the quic k, that he 
may bear it wounded and bleeding to the balm which is in 
Gilead, and the physician who is there. 

This, indeed, is the common fault of the system which Mr. 
Ware espouses, and of the ministers of the denomination with 
which he ranks. ‘They borrow from the Evangelical System, 
which has gone before them, high views of the morality of the 
Gospel, but they go not to the foundation upon which that mo- 
rality is built. ‘They overlook the disease of the soul. And 
they whom they oppose, and whom it is no slander to say, they 
often affect to despise, are and should be content to withstand 
the imputation of roughness and of a want of taste, as they tell 
men plainly, that they are positively opposed to Christ until 
they are “born into the spiritual life” in the exercise of repent- 
ance towards God, and faith in a crucified Redeemer. 

We beg our readers to notice this last expression—a “ cruci- 
fied Redeemer,” and then, if they shall have the Treatise of 
Mr. Ware at hand, to look at it, and see how seldom, if at all 
he speaks of the “ blood of Jesus Christ,” which “cleanseth us 
from all sin.” As a “ perfect pattern,” he speaks of the Saviour 
very often, but as “Christ crucified,” as the “Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” he speaks of him very 
seldom, if at all. In a word, the Atonement which throughout 
the Old and New ‘Testaments is continually held forth, and 
made the foundation of man’s hope of salvation is, as it struck 
ourselves, studiously kept out of view, through the whole of this 
Treatise on the “Formation of Christian Character.” The 
reason is, that the “disease of the soul is overlooked,” and the 
need of an Atonement is not felt. ‘he law is not preached in . 
its holy purity, and the Gospel which is founded on it, is inade 
quately exhibited. Often, as we read the 'T'reatise did we in- 
stinctively exclaim in the words of Mr. Adams, “ We feel it to 
be without Christ’ 'The result of the whole is, that failing 
to tell man plainly that he is dos¢, and failing to point him clear- 
ly to Him who came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
Mr. Ware, in defining Christian character, does not present 
clearly the true scriptural standard, by which we are to 


judge of it. 


We have said, in the commencement of this Review, that 
one of the most prominent effects of this loose definition is to be 
found in a confusion of remark, which proceeds from the want 
of a clear and correct analysis of moral character; coinbined 
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with such contradictory statements as bring forcibly to mind 
the observation, that ‘error is inconsistent with itself” This is 
very manifest in the fact that Mr. Ware sometimes addresses 
his reader as a Christian, and at others as not a Christian. At 
one time he tells him who would form a Christian character, 
that man is born with such an inclination to love God, that he 
only needs to be instructed faithfully, and he will as naturally 
love Jehovah as he loves and obeys his parents ; and yet, at an- 
other time, the Professor addresses the inquirer after truth, as if 
it were necessary for him to experience an entire change of 
motive, and consequently an entire change in the moral char- 
acter of his actions and feelings, before he can be accepted as a 
true child of God. Mr. Adams has noticed this confusion of re- 
mark in some quotations which he has made from the Treatise, 
to which we shall add but little. 


Mr. Ware says :—*“ The account which has been given of 
religion in the preceding chapter, shows it to be consonant to 
man’s nature.”—“ As soon as he can love and obey his parents, 


he can love and obey God; and this is religion. ‘The capacity 
of doing the one is the capacity of doing the other. 

“It is true, the latter is not so universally done as the former ; 
but the cause is not, that religion is unsuited to the young, but 
that their attention is engrossed by visible objects and present 
pleasures. Occupied with these, it requires effort and pains 
taking to direct the mind to invisible things; to turn the atten- 
tion from the objects which press them on every side, to the ab- 
stract, spiritual objects of faith. Hence it is easy to see, that the 
want of early religion is owing, primarily, to the circumstances 
in which childhood is placed ; and next, to remissness in edu- 
cation. Worldly things are before the child’s eye, and minis- 
ter to its gratification every hour and every minute; but reli- 
gious things are presente! to it in a formal and dry way, once 
a week. ‘I'he things of the world are made to constitute its 
pleasures ; those of religion are made its iasks. It is made to 
feel its dependence on a parent’s love every hour ; but is seldom 
reminded of its dependence on God, and then, perhaps, only in 
some stated lesson, which it learns by compulsion, and not in 
the midst of the actual engagements and pleasures of its little 
life. It partakes of the caresses of its human parents, and can- 
not remember the time when it was not an object of their ten- 
derness ; so that their image is interwoven with its very exist- 
ence. But God it has never seen, and has seldom heard of 
hiin ; his name and presence are banished from common con- 
versation, and inferior aud visible agents receive the gratitude 
for gifts which come from him. So also the parent’s authority 
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is immediate and visibly exercised, and obedience grows into 
the rule and habit of life. But the authority of God is not dis- 
played in any sensible act or declaration ; it is only heard of at 
set times and in set tasks; and thus it fails of becoming min- 
gled with the principles of conduct, or forming a rule and habit 
of subjection.—In a word, let it be considered how little and 
how infrequently the idea of God is brought home to the child’s 
mind, even under the most favorable circumstances, and how 
little is done to make him the object of love and obedience, in 
comparison with what is done to unite its affections to its pa- 
rents; while, at the same time, the spirituality and invisibility 
of the Creator render it necessary ihat even more should be 
done ;—and it will be seen that the want of an early and spon- 
taneous growth of the religious character is not owing to the 
want of original capacity for religion, but is to be traced to the 
unpropitious circumstances in which childhood is passed, and 
the want of uniform, earnest, persevering instruction.” 

Now, although Professor Ware uses the terms “ original ca- 
pacity for religion,” in a very loose sense in the above extract, 
meaning alternately the natural faculties to love God, about 
which we do not dispute with him,—and at another, the dis- 
position of love to God,—still, any one would certainly and 
fairly conclude from this passage that the inquirer after truth 
had only to go on cultivating moral feelings which already 
operate in his soul, and all will be well. The plain import of 
the representation is, that every one possesses those moral feel- 
ings, which constitute a Christian, at birth,—and all that is 
necessary to perfect his Christian character is, that he be made 
by instruction to “ grow in grace.” 

And yet, Professcr Ware, in a passage which we have alrea- 
dy quoted in this Review, writes, while defining the character 
of a true Christian,—“ A principle of spiritual life pervades his 
intellectual nature, gives a complexion to his whole temper, and 
is the spring of that moral worth, which ts in other men the 
result of education, circumstances, or interest? While in 
another chapter of his work (Chap. iii. page 35,) he says, that 
aman, under “deep religious impressions,” and possessing a 
thorough “acquaintance with himself,’ will see and feel, that 
“ He has offended against knowledge, and opportunity, and 
in spite of instruction and warning !” 

Is not the mind, as it contemplates these passages, and com- 
pares, or rather contrasts them with each other, inevitably im- 
pelled to ask the question,—what does the Professor of the Di- 
vinity School in Cambridge mean to say? Is there not a con- 
fusion of remark here, proceeding from the want of a clear and 
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correct analysis of moral character, accompanied by a contra- 
diction of statement, which brings forcibly to mind the observa- 
tion, that ‘error is apt to be inconsistent with itself ? 

In the first of the foregoing extracts, Professor Ware affirms, 
in substance, that all which is necessary to make a child a 
Christian is “uniform, earnest, persevering instruction,” with- 
out any essential change of motive as it affects his words and 
actions ; and yet, in the last two quotations from his ‘Treatise, 
he affirms, that when any one becomes a Christian, “a princi- 
ple of spiritual life pervades his intellectual nature, gives a com- 
plexion to his whole temper, and is the spring of that moral 
worth, which is in other men ¢he result of education, cireum- 
stances, or interest!” While every man, who truly knows 
himself, will see and feel that “he has offended against know- 
ledge and opportunity, and in spite of instruction and warn- 
ing.” 

The origin of these confused and contradictory statements is, 
that Professor W. sets out with an imperfect definition of Chris- 
tian character: and therefore he does not make a clear distine- 
tion between the education which is merely intellectual, and 
which a child may be made to love ;—and the education which 
really embraces that “principle of spiritual life,” to which the 
heart of a child is really opposed until he repents and _ believes 
the Gospel. ‘The consequence is, that the Professor is confus- 
ed and contradictory in his statements. At one time, as we 
have seen, he represents man as loving a religious education, if 
it be only given uniformly, earnestly, and perseveringly ;—at 
another, he represents him as being sinful “in spite” of it, and 
though he may be taught by it to possess “moral worth,” that 
is, external correctness of conduct; still he is selfish and sinful 
in all of it until he becomes a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
He needs to pass through another than his natural birth, and 
to obey the instructions of another than his natural parent;—he 
must be “ born of the Spirit;’—he must be “taught of God.” 

This looseness in his definition of Christian character has led 
Professor Ware into another mistake, in his above remarks on 
the education of a child. If our readers will look at the extract 
we have made from his Treatise, they will perceive, that the 
Professor represents * visible objects,” “the circumstances in 
which childhood is placed,” the “immediate and visible au- 
thority of its parent” in contradistinction to the “ authority of 
God not displayed in any sensible act or declaration,” as some of 
the principal causes which hinder the child from becoming 
truly pious. But, is this really so? For ourselves, although 
we are thought and declared by some to be very gloomy in our 
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ideas of religion, we have much higher conceptions of the be- 
nevolence and mercy of God, than to suppose that Jehovah 
has placed the child in the midst of “ visible objects,” and sur- 
rounding circumstances, which are at all calculated to keep 
what Mr. W. interestingly calls its “little life” from being 
wholly devoted to himself. No! He, who out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings has perfected praise, has, in benevolent 
mercy, so adapted the Religion of Christ to the heart, rather 
than to the understanding of a child,—and yet so adapted it to 
control and improve the understanding, ever after its “ princi- 
ple of spiritual life” is once felt and exercised by the soul,—that 
at a very early age—much earlier, we believe, than many have 
been in the habit of supposing—the heart of the child, by ex- 
ercising repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, can find in all “ visible objects,” and “ surrounding cir- 
cumstances,”—as well as in the “immediate and visible au- 
thority of its parents’—helps to assist it in its path to Heaven, 
instead of shackles chaining it to earth, or clouds hiding from 
its little glance the glory of the Sun of Righteousness. The 
difficulty does not lie where Mr. Ware has placed it, in visible 
objects and surrounding circumstances, or the immediate and 
visible authority of the parent, but in the state of heart with 
which these are beheld. To a heart in a right state, the in- 
visible things of God are clearly seen and understood by the 
things that are made;—parental government itself becomes an 
illustration of principles involved in the moral government of 
God;—and the obstructions to early piety adduced by Mr. Ware, 
become instruments to couch the eye of faith, that it may pry 
even with the feebleness of childhood’s glance upon things eter- 
nal. 

The mistake of the Professor arises, we repeat, from his in- 
adequate definition of religion. He has not distinetly shown 
that it consists in a radical change of heart, by penitence and 
faith in Christ; and hence, in his remarks concerning the ed- 
ucation of children, as in those which he has made, and which 
we have considered, relative to the physical depravity of man, 
he has gone far back into the dark ages of monkish austerity, 
when visible things and circumstances were considered as un- 
friendly to piety, and the cloister, and the hermitage, and the 
nunnery were the resort of those who would grow in that grace, 
one of the most prominent characteristics of which is, to come 
out into active life, and do good unto all men as it has opportu- 
nity. 

An additional source of this is to be found in the Professor’s 
conceptions of God, as an abstraction, or spiritual existence. 
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Were ifnot that Mr. Adams has so ably and interestingly pre- 
ted the subject in his review, we should here dwell fora 
joment on the adaptation of Christ to the human mind, as 
presenting a sensible object to the conceptions of the soul, in 
which all the glories of God do center,—for “ he is the bright- 
ness of the [I‘ather’s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son.” As it is, we would barely refer our readers to this part 
of the “Remarks on the Unitarian belief,’ and then present 
them with the following quotation from it, as a motive to con- 
sult the paragraphs with which it is connected. 

“Ts it still said that it was the object of the Most High en- 
tirely to dispense, in his intercourse with men, with all appeals 
to the senses? We do not believe it. ‘The Apostle says that 
these things (the types of the Jewish worship) were only “a 
shadow” of the coming dispensation. Of course, there must be 
as much substance in the antitype, as in the shadow.’—* But 
where is that principle of human nature, which craves impres- 
sions from sensible objects? This religion overlooks it, and 
therefore it is not a religion suited to human nature. It is ask- 
ed, what have you in your system which marks it as superior 
in this respect tv ours? We reply, “ The Word became flesh.” 
This is the grand central truth of our religion: God in Christ. 
It is not God, the Infinite Spirit merely, pervading heaven and 
earth, whom no man hath seen at any time: it is God in 
Christ, wearing human nature like a soft cloud on the bright- 
ness of his Godhead, and putting forth before his awful majesty 
the sympathies and feelings of a man to attract our feeble and 
sinful spirits. An unbeliever must certainly acknowledge this 
to be a wonderful provision of Jehovah for our benefit, if it were 
only true. and to us i¢ ts all true. Christ comes to us asa 
friend ard brother, of whom we are not afraid ; and still, when 
we commit the keeping of our souls to him, we feel that the 
fullness of the Godhead is in him; so that God comes to us, 
not asa “Divine Idea,” or a Great Spirit, but as the Man 
Christ Jesus.” 

There is such a striking illustration of the above sentiments 
exhibited in a fact lately recorded in a letter from one of our 
Missionaries among the Indians,—and to be found in the October 
number of the Missionary Herald, for the present year, that we 
cannot forego the pleasure of here giving it to our readers. 
The subject of it was a chief among the Osages :— 

“ Wau-soh-shy, the principle chief of one of the villages, is 
an instance. He was absent at the time of our arrival at his 
village, but we put upat his lodge. About an hour after our 
arrival, he came home. As soon as he got his supper, he told 
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us that he was very glad to see us, and that he wished to have 
a great deal of talk with us about our religion. He immediately 
began, and in a most interesting manner. He held up six quills 
in his hands. One of these he placed alone. The other five 
he held up together. “These five,” said he, “are the Osage 
Gods, the sun, the moon, the earth, thunder or the air, and the 
bird. Now you sayt hese are no Gods, but all of them the 
creatures of your God. I believe it. The Osages have wor- 
shipped these Gods a long time, and they have never made us 
happy, they have never done-us good. We have always been 
poor and miserable. I believe it is foolish and wicked to wor- 
ship these things. I now cast away these Gods.” And he 
flung away his five quills. He then held up the one quill, and 
said, “This is one God. ‘This is your God. Now tell me 
who he ts.” "The perfections of God, as manifested in creation 
and providence, and as revealed in his word, were stated with 
particular minuteness, especially those attributes developed in 
the redemption of sinners by Jesus Christ. “ All this,” said he, 
“T understand, and it is all interesting. I believe it, but who 
is your God?” Another brother went over the same ground in 
another view, if possible, to make it more plain and more inter- 
esting. He also dwelt fully on the unity of God and the great 
sin of idolatry. He explained the meaning of the various 
names of God. When he closed, the same question, with 
greater earnestness was all the reply of the chief, “ Who is he! 
“ Has any one seenhim?” He was answered, “ No man hath 
seen God. He is a Spirit, invisible to mortal eyes. His exitst- 
ence and his perfections are manifested by their effects, and 
more clearly revealed in his word. ‘That it was unreasonable 
to require a sight of him before we could believe. ‘That we all 
believed many things that were not obvious to our senses, that 
their effects fully satisfied us of their existence, and that they 
possessed the qualities indicated by the effects which we beheld.” 
To all this, his answer was as before, “ Who is he? Has any 
one seen him 2?” ‘To this it was answered, “ Yes. He became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” A history was then given of God 
manifest in the flesh. “Now,” said he, “1 am satisfied. God 
has been seen. When any one asks me if the true God has 
ever been seen, I will tell him, yes: He lived in the world, in 
the form of a man, more than thirty years.” His mind was 
now satisfied on the subject which had given him the greatest 
perplexity. He was mich interested in the preaching, and we 
felt some hope that he was beginning to experience the teach- 
ings of that Spirit of truth who is sent to guide into all truth.” 
As we read this, we thourht of the following words :-— 
VOL. V.— NO. XII. “I 
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“Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufli- 
ceth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father ?” 

In connexion with the above extract, showing the need 
which was felt by the Indian Chief of the doctrine of “ God in 
Christ,” it is interesting to look at the following sentiments con- 
tained in an article of the Edinburgh Review for August, 1825, 
on the writings of Milton. It shows that the ‘ ingenium perfer- 
vidum Scotorum” deems the same presentation of the Gospel 
to be necessary, which satisfied the native of our western wilds. 
And it is the more satisfactory to us, because, judging from the 
tenor of the remarks with which it is immediately connected, 
we are inclined to conclude that the writer of the article may 
not himself have been a full believer in the religion of Christ, 
but was merely reasoning, as a philosopher, on the adaptation 
of its principles to human nature. He writes :— 

“ Logicians may reason about abstractions, but the great 
mass of mankind can never feel an interest in them. 'They 
must have images. ‘The strong tendency of the multitude in 
all ages and nations to idolatry can be explained on no other 
principle. ‘The first inhabitants of Greece, there is every rea- 
son to believe, worshipped an invisible deity. But the necessi- 
ty of having something more definite to adore, produced, in a 
few centuries, the innumerable crowd of gods and goddesses. 
In like manner the ancient Persians thought it impious to ex- 
hibit the Creator under a human form. Yet these transferred 
to the Sun the worship, which, speculatively, they considered 
due only to the Supreme Mind. * * * * Perhaps none of the 
secondary causes which Gibbon has assigned for the rapidity 
with which Christianity spread over the world, while Judaism 
scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated more powerfully 
than this feeling. God, the uncreated, the incomprehensible, 
the invisible, attracted few worshippers. A philosopher might 
admire so noble a conception: but the crowd turned away in 
disgust from words which presented no image to their minds. 
It was before Deity, embodied in a human form, walking among 
men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, 
weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding 
on the cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the 
doubts of the Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and the 
fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty Legions were 
humbled in the dust !” 

After these quotations illustrative of this interesting and im- 
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portant principle, we barely remark, that the representations 
given in the Bible of Heaven itself, appear to be adapted to it : 
The Lord God and the Lamb are the light thereof. Christ is 
still presented as the object in whom all the glories of the God- 
head centre. ‘The pure river of water of life, clear as chrystal, 
proceeds out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. And ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands wf thousands say. 
“Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and wnto the Lamb forever and ever "’ 

The last point upon which we have to express our sentiments 
in this review, is the frequency with which the author of the 
Treatise on the formation of the Christian character, admits the 
fact, while he denies the doctrine, of universal depravity. 

By depravity, we do not mean, what many seem to suppose, 
a destitution of natural capacities to obey God. We mean, that 
every one, until, by repentance and faith in Christ Jesus, he 
exercises that “ principle of spiritual life”? of which Professor 
Ware speaks, does not like to retain the true God in his know 
ledge, but is positively opposed to the benevolent and merciful 
requisitions of Jehovah, in his understanding, will, and aflec 
tions. And though this opposition may not be manifested in 
any positive external act, yet it still is manifested indirectly in 
the direction which is given to the faculties and emotions of the 
mind with reference to the objects to which they are supremely 
devoted; evincing that, unul he becomes a new creature in 
Christ, man loves earth more than heaven, and seeks things 
temporal more than things spiritual, instead of making the 
former subservient to the latter, as he should do. So that in 
the hopes, and the fears, the joys, and the sorrows which he 
indulges, as well as in the objects about which he exerts the 
powers of his understanding, and the energy of his will, he 
manifests, that not being with Christ, he is against him, and 
will not come unto him that he may have life. 

Now we say, that Professor Ware frequently admits this fact 
of depravity, in his Treatise, while we understand him, as a 
Theologian, to deny the theory. The truth is, that it is this 
tacit admission of the fact, which affords to his work nearly, if 
not quite, all its power. And, while we are very glad to find 
Mr. Ware constrained by the dictates of his own conscience and 
common sense, to proceed upon the principles of truth; yet we 
wish it to be known, that the truth to which he is indebted, is 
truth which, in ¢heory, he denies. It is no rash assertion, fot 
it can be proved, that the most just directions of his ‘T'reatise 
are those which, when analyzed, admit the truth of that oppo- 
sition of the heart of man to the requirements of God, which 
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we mean by depravity ; and of that radical change of motive 
and moral character, which we mean by regeneration. 

To one of the passages which involve these doctrines we 
have already directed the attention of our readers. It is found 
in that part of the definition of Christian character, in which it 
is stated, that “ it is not the external conduct, not the obsery- 
ance of the moral law alone which constitutes a religious man; 
but the principles from which he acts, the motives by which he 
is governed, the state of his heart. A principle of spiritual life 
pervades his intellectual nature, gives a complexion to his whole 
temper, and is the spring of that moral worth, which is in other 
men the result of education, circumstances, or interest.” In 
these remarks, the author of the Treatise on the formation of 
Christian character certainly takes it for granted, as a funda- 
mental truth, that until man is “ born into the spiritual life,” he 
is positively opposed to Christ,—so that his “external conduct, 
and observance of the moral law” is not religion, and will not 
pe, until he yields his heart to the influence of spiritual motives, 
to which he is now an utter stranger. 

Mr. Adams notices a similar instance to that which we have 
thus cited, in connexion with the following passage from his 
Review :—* It is taken for granted, that every one, who can 
possibly come to this book as an inquirer, has “a sense of sin, 
and the feeling that his heart is not pure, that his thoughts, dis- 
positions, appetites, passions, have not been duly regulated, that 
he has lived according to his own will, and not that of God.” 

These are by no means the only passages which might be 
quoted from the Treatise of Mr. Ware, illustrating the same 
sentiment. He takes this doctrine of depravity as the founda- 
tion of nearly all those remarks concerning practical duties, 
which he makes to professed Christians,—remarks which Mr. 
Adams justly calls “ precepts of wisdom, which we could wish 
were in the heart of every Christian.” If any candid mind will 
but read these precepts,—we allude particularly to those which 
are given concerning reading, meditation, prayer, preaching, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the discipline of life,—-we believe that it 
will be most strikingly evident, that the tenor of all of them is 
founded upon ¢he fact of human depravity. ‘They all of them 
imply that there is need of constant watchfulness, and strivings 
of spirit, on the part of every Christian, lest evil be present with 
him, when he would do good. And this certainly involves the 
truth that “the heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ;” and that the Christian life is consequently a 
warfare against the frequent tendencies of a will only partially 
submissive, and affections only partially purified. 
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We might adduce many quotations from these precepts, cor- 
roborating what we have here said, but the space allotted to 
our review will not allow of them, nor are they necessary. Mr. 
Adams has fully noticed one of them, in the directions given 
by Mr. Ware to a communicant at the Lord’s table. And, 
though applied by Mr. A. as illustrative of another point,—the 
inadequacy of Unitarian views of Christ to render the Lord’s 
Supper an interesting or a consistent ordinance,—yet are they 
equally appropriate as an instance of the tacit admission of the 
doctrine of human depravity. Surely, when we need to make 
such struggles to keep our hearts, when surrounding the table 
of our Lord, there must be in us by nature a positive opposition 
to things spiritual. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our wonder, that a mind 
like Mr. Ware’s should have gone through the trains of thought 
presented on the pages of his Treatise, without becoming con- 
victed of the truth of doctrines embraced and vindicated by 
those who are termed “ Orthodox.” It is almost impossible for 
us to believe that he can calmly consider the whole of his defi- 
nition of Christian character, and not be sensible that in order 
to any thing like a clear analysis of that character, he must 
take for granted the doctrines of Depravity and Regeneration, 
as understood and vindicated by ourselves. Nor can we readily 
comprehend how he could have written what he has, on the 
practical duties of Christian life, without becoming convinced of 
the truth of the same principles. We do not believe that, like 
the victim of self-esteem alluded to in the speech of a celebrated 
orator of the British Parliament, we are so anxious to attribute 
all that is excellent to ourselves, that even if thunder be well 
imitated, we shall declare it to be “our thunder.” We do not 
believe that, as orthodox men, we see every thing through such 
a perverted medium, that unless it bear our own image and 
superscription, we cannot appreciate its excellence. On the 
contrary, concerning this ‘T'reatise of Mr. Ware, we have 
been led to notice his dependence upon our own theory for all 
that is excellent in many of his remarks, because he has him- 
self led Us, obscurely indeed, but still truly, to see and feel the ne- 
cessity of this theory, by his evident want of it to guide him con- 
sistently through his own observations. At intervals, he so ex- 
presses himself as toimply its truth,—and this sheds for a moment 
a light upon his path—which penetrates the chambers of the 
soul, and enlightens conscience. ‘Then it is, that, in language 
already cited, he records “ precepts of wisdom which we could 
wish were in the heart of every Christian.” Again, he falls 
into that. looseness of observation which is the inevitable result 
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of obscure premises, and we are led to wonder how such a mind 
can fail, for one moment, to see the need of those first princi- 
ples of truth, from which it has wandered, and for the want of 
which, it is most evidently inconsistent with itself. In this. re- 
spect, the ‘T'reatise on the formation of Christian character has 
been made, by its author, as Deedalus is said to have made the 
labyrinth in ancient Crete :— 
* turbatque notas, et lumina flexum 

Ducit in errorem variarum ambage viarum. 

Non secus ac liquidus Phrygiis Me@andros in arvis 

Ludit, et ambiguo lapsu refluitque fluitque.”’. 

To continue the allusion—there is but one thread that can 
lead a mind like Mr. W.’s out of the difficulties in which he is 
involved. Mr. Adams has shown this to be the system of 
Evangelical Truth, and we doubt not he will accord with us 
in saying in the closing and eloquent sentence of his Review, 
that if Mr. Ware, “ with the good taste and talent of this book 
should combine the more interesting and thrilling views of Evan- 
gelical Religion, for the inquirers of this age, he would from 
heaven read his name with that of Bunyan, and Baxter, and 
Doddridge, and be surrounded there with multitudes who will 
call him blessed.” 

We commend the “Remarks on Unitarian Belief” to the 
immediate attention of our readers. 
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ceed 1800, presenting an account of more than 1000 individuals not mention- 
ed in Lord’s edition of Lempriere, and of abont 1600 not found in the first ten 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Americana.’ So much for the fullness and ex- 
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tent of a work, which every where bears testimony to the care and fidelity, 
the learning and diligent research of its author. 

This work should be in the hands, or at least within reach, of every litera- 
ry and professional man throughout the country. It is one of that class of 
books which may be reckoned among the necessaries of literary life—the im- 
plements of study—and which are as indispensable to the scholar, as tools are 
to the mechanic.—Entire freedom from inaccuracies in a work of this nature 
is out of the question. An approximation to it is all that can reasonably be 
expected. Were we to object to any part of it, it would be that opportunity 
should be taken, in writing biographical notices of such men as President Ed- 
wards, and Dr. Stephen West, to attack their principles, and represent them 
(more especially the latter) as holding doctrines “ well calculated to destroy 
the sense of accountableness, and to promote the opinions of the Universal- 
ists.”’ 

2. Thoughts in Affliction, by Rev. A. S. Toetwatt, of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. To which is added Bereaved Parents 
Consoled, by Joun Tuornron. Also, Sacred Poetry, carefully 
selected, by a Clergyman. New York: Daniel Appleton. 1832. 
pp. 320. 

Such is the unity of subject and design in this little volume, that though it 
contains three distinct works of as many different authors, they are properly 
enough bound together. And thus presented, they constitute a very suitable 
and edifying pocket companion for the bereaved and afflicted.—We were par- 
ticularly struck with two original pieces of poetry, from the same hand— 
both written in seasons of great darkness and trouble—the first while the au- 
thor was an Infidel, and the second after he became a Christian. We have 
often thought, that if there is an object of pity upon earth, it must be the In- 
fidel under crushing afflictions ; and this impression has been confirmed by 
reading the following lines, with repeating which, we are told, “ the wretch- 
ed author used to how] himself to sleep, night after night, sometimes for 
weeks together.” 

‘Qh! miserable wretch! upon whose head 
Heaven hath so emptied all its stores of woes, 
That hope and fear alike have pass'd away 
From my cold bosom! Wretched have I been, 
Beyond all mortal wretchedness, for years.” 

“ The rock that stood between me and despair 
Is overthrown, and lo! the dark wild waves 
Come rushing on my soul! O marble heart! 
And wilt thou never break? O God! O God! 
It seems as I were doom'd to live forever ! 

For, spite of all the anguish heap’d upon me, 

I still survive, and still the vital spring 

Flows fresh as ever through my veins! I call 
On silent Death to give me rest ;—I call 

On Madness to relieve my throbbing brain 
From this unutterable weight of woes, 

And with some sweet illusion mock my soul ;— 
I call on Heaven for pity and support ; 

On the wild winds and waters to assuage 
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The fever of my heart,—the womb of Night 

To shut this loath’d this irritating wor!d 
Forever from my harass’d sight ; on Earth 

To gape and whelm me in the unknown abyss ; 
On all immortal,—all inanimate things, 

To point some blissful shore of promis’d rest ; 
Some headland far of dim-discover'd hope, 

To a lone wanderer on the waves of wo :— 
And nothing answers my complaining prayer !” 

After a time, this miserable man is converted ; and now, though still ij 
deep affliction, his harp pours forth very different strains. He has meat to 
eat now which the world knows not of, and consolations to which he was 
once a stranger. 


“ Alone—alone—alone upon the earth, 

An outcast and an exile, full of fears,— 

A feeble, sickly, melancholy man,— 

Poor and despised and friendless,—in the midst 

Of ail this emptiness and vanity— 

This weary and unprofitable world— 

Where should I look, O Saviour! but to Thee ? 
Who art arisen, with healing in Thy wings, 

The Sun of Righteousness, to scatter light 

And gladness o'er this wilderness,—-to touch, 

With red-and golden rays, the evening clouds 

Of anguish, fear, distress, that gather round me, 
Till they reflect Thy beauty,—smile with peace, 
And glow with glory like the realms of heaven! 

To Thee | look—to Thee direct my prayer— 

For Thee I wait,—as on his lonely tower 

The watchman, through the cold and dangerous night, 
Turns to the East, and looks, and longs to see 

Some gleam of morning struggling through the storm. 
Bow down Thine ear and hear me! for Thou knowest 
That | am poor and needy! and though these prayers 
Are all unworthy to be heard by Thee, 

Amid the empyreal regions, where enthron’d 

Thou dwell’st, in brightness unapproachable, 

Yet for Thy mercies, hear me! let the cry 

Of want, disease, and helpless wretchedness 

Plead in the ears of that compassionate love, 

Which freely flows, unlook'd for, unimplor’d, 

Of its own fullness, upon all who need. 

Out of the depths I call. If Thou should’st be 
Extreme to mark transgression, who shall stand ? 
But there is mercy and forgiveness found 

With Thee, that men may fear Thee. Let the light 
Of thy serene and blessed countenance shine 

Into the darkness of my soul! vouchsafe 

Some glimpses of Thy glory and Thy grace, 

Thy goodness and Thy beauty—that my soul, 

Even here below, amid this vale of tears, 

May praise Thee! and be strengthen'd and refresh’d 
With foretastes of the glory, joy, and peace, 

Which are at Thy right hand for evermore.” 


Should the eye of tie unbeliever accidentally fall on this page, we beg of " 


him to pause and consider what preparation he is making for those coming) @ 
days of darkness which will be many. 
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